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In the evening of that day, when the excite- 
ment caused by the calf in leather spectacles had | 
had time to cool a little, the janitor called on | 
Professor Bazin in his 
study. 


the disgrace of the distinguished pupil would be 
the disgrace of the Academy itself. 

“We must use policy in this matter,’ he said. 
“No doubt an example must be made: but we 
must be careful and not go too far. Kimball is | 
unquestionably guilty; and the institution can | 
well enough spare him.’’ 

“To be sure!’’ chimed in the janitor. 


were fixed upon him.- He was pale: but the 
glance of his eye was clear and honest 
“Ido not know,”” he answered, with a 
emphasis on the last word. 
The Professor produced from his desk the | 
| leather spectacles and the accompanying scraps. 
| ‘This was found on the calf,’ he said, holding 
“One| up the spectacles. “‘And these : 


| 
| 
slight | 
| 


pieces were yes- | 





The old_man had been 
quietly investigating the 
affair; and now there was 
a look of triumph in the 


puckered and wrinkled 
face. 
That did not seem to 


the Professor as 
much as one might have 
expected. The good man 
was less angry than he 
had been in the morning. 
He was beginning to think 
he might have made too 
and sweeping a 
threat; and to hope that, 
if certain favorite pupils 
were the culprits, they 
might not be found out. 

“Any news, Mr. Dib- 
din?’ he inquired, with 
an anxious look. 

The old) man 
with satisfaction. 

“I've got on the right 
track,’’ he said, taking a 
small package from his 
pocket. eee 

Mr. Bazin grew pale. 
He saw in imagination a row of rich men’s sons | 
brought up before him for sentence; and he 
trembled to think of the punishment already an- | 
nounced. Expulsion from the Academy! nothing 
less than that. He would have given anything, 
just then, if his threat of the morning had not 
been uttered. 

“What have you there?’ he asked, in a troub- 
led tone of voice. | 

The old man undid the package, and took out | 
some scraps of sole-leather. 
more easily. 

“Where did you get these?” he inquired. 

“In Cobbler Kim’s room,”’ replied the old man 
with a self-complacent grin. ‘‘I s’pected the fel- | 
ler; soI went there when he was out, and pre- | 
tended to set down and wait for him, but watched | 
my chance to overhaul his waste-box. I found } 
these. Now le’s see how they fit.”’ | 

The Professor opened a drawer in his secre- 
tary, and took out the leather spectacles. They | 
were placed on the table, and the scraps of | 
leather adjusted to them. 

They fitted. Particularly, two round leather | 
wheels which the old man had brought were 
found to be exactly the size of the eye-holes. 

Each had a perforation in the centre, evidently 
punched by the awl, round which the leather was 
made to revolve when the circular piece was cut 
out by a knife stuck in the bench. 

“That’s a neat job; it shows the hand of a 
workman,’ observed the old man. ‘Kim him- 
self must have done it.”’ 

“No doubt,” said the Professor. ‘‘I felt pretty 
sure he had a hand in the business. But’’—hesi- 
tating—“‘no one or two or three boys could have 
got that calf up those stairs.’’ 

“Of course he had accomplices,”’ said Dibdin; 
“and I'm on the track of one of em. One you'll 
be sorry to hear named.” 

“Then don’t name him, I beg of you!” ex- 
claimed the Professor. ‘That is, unless the proof 
is so clear and open that it can’t be kept back.” 

“As for that, it’s only a clew,’’ said the old 
man, “One of the young gentlemen was in 
Kim's room a couple of days ago, when the two 
together had a great laugh over something. 

“He didn’t bring, and he didn’t carry away, 
any shoes; and he’s one that wouldn’t be apt to 
Visit a poor cobbler, unless there was either busi- 
hess or mischief on foot. The son of a rich man 
and a member of ”’”—— 


please 


severe 


nodded 


Bazin breathed | 





Bazin put up his hand nervously. He was ter- 
Mified at the thought of losing the pupil of whom 
the Academy was most proud; sick at heart, as | 
he remembered how often he had pointed out | 
the son of the Honorable Charles Percival’ to 
Adimirin 


< Visitors, Now it seemed to him that 


| to pass over the affair in si- 


| val. 


He laid a peculiar stress upon these words— 
perhaps to put Kimball on his guard. 

“If you are as innocent as yeu pretend, prove 
it now by naming the person or persons who get 
you to eut the leather.”’ 

Kimball was silent. Percival picked his teeth 

The Professor assumed a sterner air. 

“Twice,” he said, ‘‘you heard me call upon the 


school for information 








whose tuition is paid out of 
the fund,—there’ll be enongh 
to fill his place. But it'll be 
hard, if the blame all falls on 
him!” 

“Yes,—hard,—no doubt,”’ 
replied the Professor, with a 
twinge of conscience, let us 
hope. ‘And I should be glad 
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lence. 

“But you and I, Mr. Dib- 
din, must have the good of the institution in 
view, in all we do. Don’t forget that. 

‘Perhaps some open and palpable proof impli- 
eating others will come to light; if not, we had 
better deal only with the one we know to be 
guilty.”’ 

“To be sure!’’ 


terday found in your room. Anybody can see | 
how they fit. Now will you deny your knowl-| 
edge of the affair?’ 

Great sensation in the school! The innocent | 
surprise in Charley Percival’s face was wonderful 
to behold. 

Kimball drew another long breath, and an- | 
ference ended. swered, in a firmer tone than before,— 

Meanwhile, Cobbler Kim felt no little anxiety “Tecan say, what I have already said, that I| 
as to his connection with the affair, and the part | don’t know who put the leather spectacles on the | 
he was still to act. | calf and the calf in your desk. J certainly did 

He tried to get a chance to speak with Perci-| not. I had nothing to do with it.” 
But Percival avoided him. ‘How dare you say that, after this proof against | 
‘“‘He thinks we’d better not be seen talking to-| you?’ Bazin demanded. 
gether,’’ Kim thought; ‘and may be it is better| “I dare speak the truth,’’ Kim replied, growing 
for him. I wish I could carry my head high, and | bold as he was pressed. “It may be proved that | 
feel no more misgivings than he seems to! I| I cobbled the boots and shoes of all the fellows 
should certainly think he was innocent, if I didn’t | who carried the calf up stairs,—and there must | 
know.”’ have been a good many of them,—but that | 

Know what? Kim reflected again. wouldn’t make me responsible for what they 

“T don’t really Anow that he had any more to | did.”’ 
do with the calf than Thad. Maybe he only got “You acknowledge, then, that this thing" — | 
the spectacles made for somebody else.”’ again the Professor heid up the leather specta- 

It was that air of innocence in the voung scape- | cles,—‘‘was made in your room?” 
grace which puzzled honest Kim. “As for that,’’ Kimball answered, 

He felt sure the matter would be brought up | only made in my room; I made it.” 
again before the school, and he thought long and “Why didn’t you say that when Tasked you?” 
intently of the course he ought to take. “You didn’t ask me. If you had asked me if 

Two points were clear in his mind. Iknew anything about the leather spectacles, I 

“TI can’t lie about it; and I can’t Break my |should have told you I did know something, | 
promise to Percival.”’ though it isn’t much.” 

The very next morning Professor Bazin brought “How much? Tell all you know,” said the | 
up the subject again, before the whole school. | Professor. | 


said the old man. And the con- 





“it was not 


But his manner was not so menacing, and his| And yet it is safe to say that he hoped Kimball 
frown was less terrible, than the day before. | would not tell. 

“I will give the perpetrators of the outrage one 
more chance to make reparation by confessing 
their fault,’’ he said, almost pleadingly, in the 
hope that they would thus make it easy for him 
to retract his threat and grant mercy. 

But no one spoke. Then he turned upon Cob-| At that moment, Percival might have been | 
bler Kim. | seen to wink knowingly to another young gentle- | 

“Kimball,” he said, sternly, ‘‘do you know the man. That wink meant, “Kim understands | 
guilty parties? Stand up!” | himself; he is all right.’’ | 

Kim) ail rose to his fect drawing a long breath. | “One thing more,” said the Professor: “and 
The eyes of the teacheis and of the whole school that will lead to an exposure of the whole affair,” 


“I made them, just as I would have tapped a 
pair of shoes,—because I had the tools and the 
stock, and was asked to do it,’’ said Kimball. ‘I 
didn’t know what the thing was for; and I never 








guilty let me suffer in their place?’’ 


that would 
detection of the guilty 
parties. Now 1 call upon 
you again. You have in- 
formation to give. 


lead to the 


Keep 
it back at your peril!’ 

“T can’t tell vou who 
got me to make the spec- 
tacles,”’ said Kimball, “If 
T could, I would have done 
it before.”’ 

Another wink of satis- 
faction from Percival 

“Why can't vou?” 
zin demanded. 

‘‘Because,’? said Kim- 
ball, “I promised I 
wouldn’t tell.”’ 

The Professor felt that 
the crisis had come. His 
face was pallid with agi- 
tation, He knew that he 
was going to commit an 
act of injustice; but felt 
that the interests of the 
Academy required it. 
How many a weak snd 
unwise man has thus 
done evil that good might 
come! 

Fearing developme) 
that might bring in the 
umes of favorite pupils, 
3azin made haste to bring 
the painful business to a 
close. 

“Kimball,” he — said, 
“the duty which devolves 
upon me is a very pain- 
ful one. By your own 
confession you are im- 
plicated in the outrage. 
You know very well that you would not have 
been asked to give such a promise, if this leather 
had been intended for any proper purpose. Are 
you required not to tell what boys you mend 
shoes for?” 

Kimball began to stammer some reply to this 
sharp argument, but Bazia did not heed him. 

“Whether you helped pull the calf up from 
above, or pushed him from below,—whether you 
assisted in that part of the business or not,—you 
are an accomplice. 
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And because you have with- 


| held information you might give, to aid in de- 


tecting the offenders, and still stubbornly with- 


| hold it, I must apply the severest discipline to 


your case. 

‘Daniel Kimball, you have forfeited the ad- 
vantages you derive from this institution, and I 
declare you expelled from it.’’ 

Kimball made no reply. He stood as if stunned, 
Then he cast a bewildered look around the room. 
It was a curiously puzzled, imploring look; and 
it seemed to say, ‘Can those who are really 
Evidently 
Cobbler Kim could not understand that. 

At last he turned and fixed his troubled gaze 
once more on the principal. 

“Is that all?” he asked, with simple pathos. 

“That's all,” Bazin replied, gently, with I know 


| not what heavy sense of guilt in his own heart. 


“Am Ito go?’ Kim inquired, as if he could 
not yet quite realize the situation. 

“You are to go,”’ said the Professor. He tried 
to add some word of kind advice, but his lips 
failed him. 

Kimball gathered up his books and went out, 


amid the silence of the whole school. 


Percival smiled and nodded, in a way which 


said, ‘Plucky fellow!’ and sharpened his tooth- 


pick before returning it to his pocket. The school 


saw the calf before I saw him here in this room.’’ | drew a long breath, and a rustle of relief from the 


intense excitement ran round the room. 

“To your lessons, young gentlemen!”’ said the 
principal. And the routine of the morning’s 
work began. 

In a few minntes nobody would breve known 
that any ench unusual scene had jurt occurred, 
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Were the consciences of Charles Percival and his 
accomplices as clear and serene as their faces 
reemed to show? 

Kimball walked aimlessly about the Academy 
vrounds a little while, winking his eyes in a 
dazed and painful sort of way, as if he were as 
vet hardly awake, Then he gave his head a rude 
shake, ecompres-ed his lips and struck his hands 
sharply together, 

“No use of time,” he said; 
think it over while I’m at work.” 

He returned to his room, and set himself to 
tapping a pair of shoes for one of the neighbor- 
ing farmers. He found solace in his task; and 
while he worked and thought, he was happy. 

The boys who had caused the trouble and es- 
caped punishment, and Professor Bazin, who had 
made an “example” of him for the sake of the 
school, might have envied poor Cobbler Kim the 
peace. that entered into his soul, now that he had 
thought the thing all over. So much better it is 
to suffer wrong with a noble and patient spirit 
than to do evil and triumph! 


” 


wasting “T can 


That evening Professor Bazin sent word to 
Kimball that he would like to see him. The boy 
went accordingly, and was shown into the study. 

“Tt was a very sad duty I had to perform this 
morning,”? remarked the Professor. ‘You have 
been a good boy, Kimball; and I don’t think you 
were so much to blame in the matter as some 
others. 

“T’ve been thinking about it,’’ Kimball replied, 
with modest, manly simplicity, ‘‘and T can’t see 
that Iwas very much to blame, any way. So T 
um satisfied if you and the others are. I'd a 
great deal rather be in my place than in theirs 
Tean suffer for them, if necessary, but I could 
never let anybody suffer so for me.” 

This speech went to the Professor's heart, 
had to clear his voice before he could speak. 

“You are right, Kimball,”” he said at length. 
“What are you going to do now?” 

“Work and study,” replied the boy. “I think 
T can go right on cobbling shoes, and keep up 
with my class, out of the Academy. 
there will be no objection to that?” 

“None whatever,” 


” 


He 


I suppose 


said the Professor; ‘‘on the 
contrary, if Lean help you in any way,—privately, 
you understand,—TI shall be glad to do so. You 
ean bring your problems to me.” 

“Thank you,” replied Kimball. “TI don’t think 
I shall do that. But when I tell my mother, as 
I shall have to, and that is the hardest part,’’— 
his voice faltered for the first time as he spoke of 
her,—“it will be some comfort for her to know 
that you have made the offer.” 

So saying, he returned to his reom and to his 
books. 

He earried out his plan, cobbling such shoes as 
were brought to him, and studying out of school. 
He soon found that he had more friends than 
ever. More than one pupil was glad to show him 
what the class was doing, and explain what he 
did not understand about the lessons. 

He sometimes met Percival, who was inclined 
to treat him ina friendly way; but Cobbler Kim 
felt that he had little to say to the politician's 
son. He answered his greetings civilly, but that 
was about all. 

Meanwhile, that young gentleman did not carry 
about with him so serene a conscience as those 
who knew him supposed. And one day,—it was 
near the close of the term,—he came to Kimball's 
room. 

“Well, said he, taking the chair 
Kim offered him, “how are you getting along?” 

“Very well,” replied the young cobbler, with- 
out losing a stroke at the pegs he was driving. 

“To was awfully sorry for what happened!” 
said Percival, with red cheeks and suffused eves. 

“Oh, never mind about that,”’ Kim answered, 
coldly. And tap, tup! went the hammer, first on 
the awl-handle and then on the peg. 


my boy,” 


Percival looked very much embarrassed. 

“T did an awfully mean thing,—I and the other 
fellow .,”” he confessed, 

“Pm glad you think so,’ 
Tap! tap! 

“But [had no idea how it would turn out,—of 
course L hadn't! Pereiyal went on. 


said Cobbler Kim. 


“Then when I saw how it was, I was a coward; 
that’s just the truth about it. [wasn’t so much 
afraid of old Prof as T was of my father. 

“Tought to have got up and cleared you,—and 
I've wished a thousand times I had,—but I didn’t 
dare.”’ 

“I’m sorry for you,” 
tap! 


said Kim. Tup! tap! 

**And I—I—want you to forgive me,” said Per- 
cival, flushed and choking. 

“Oh, I forgive you.” Kimball poised his ham- 
mer, and looked frankly into the young aristo- 
erat’s face. 

“You haven't done me a very great injury. 
I've paid my way, and kept up with the class; 
and I feel as if the struggle had been good for 
me.” 

“I'm glad to know it!’ Percival exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes. 

“T've learned a thing or two besides,’’ Kimball 
went on; “I find it’s worth a great deal more to a 
fellow to feel that he is honest, and can pay his 
own way, and take hard knocks without grumb- 
ling, than it is to be rich and petted.” 

Tup! tap! went the hammer again. 

When Kim came to that school, he felt that he 
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as Charles Percival. It was as if they belonged 
to a superior race of beings. But he had got 
bravely over that. And now, if you had looked 
at them, you would have said that if there was 
superiority anywhere, it was not in the hand- 
some, curly-haired young aristocrat, who sat idly 
twirling his gloves, but in the plain, honest, 
cheerful boy-cobbler driving his awl'and pegs. 

“Now, what are you going at, when the term 
closes?’ Percival asked, after a pause, 

‘I’m going to work and study, and do what I 
can for my folks,’’ Kimball replied. “T’d like to 
get into some sort of good paying business; but 
until I ean’’—- 

Tup! tap! the light hammer finished the sen- 
tence. 

‘Would you object to going West?” 

“No; not if I thought it was the best thing to 
do. Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” said Percival, “I've an uncle in 
Iowa, who has a great deal to do with city lots in 
To tell the truth,—and this 
is what Icame to say,—I’ve written to him all 
about you, «and you are just the chap he wants, 

“Here's his letter. You can read it over, and 
think about it, and then either tell me or write to 
him what you will do.”’ 

Poor Kim was so astonished that he didn’t 
know what to say. He glanced over the letter; 
and then with tears in his eyes, grasped Perci- 
val’s extended hand. 

“It’s just the kind of business I would like!’ 
he exclaimed; ‘and of course [ll go—if my 
mother will let me; and I’m sure she will. And 
I thank you, Percival, with all my heart. You 
are a great deal better fellow than I thought!’ 

Percival smiled at this frankness, and the two 
parted the best of friends. 

Mrs. Kimball gave her consent, and her son 
set off in a few weeks for Iowa. There he found 
plenty of work, but it was work that he liked; 
and it was not long before he had his mother and 
brother and sisters with him in his new Western 
home. 

If you should visit him there, you might hear 
him tell the story of his prosperity; which he 
usually winds up with the phrase,—uttered with 
a humorous twinkle of his honest gray eyes,— 

“A man may make a fortune, you see, out of a 
pair of leather spectacles!” 


two or three places. 


+o 
STANDING STILL. 

Standing still is dangerous ever, 

Toil is meant for Christians now; 
Let there be, when comes life’s evening, 

Honest sweat upon thy brow; 
And the Master shall reward thee, 

At the setting of the sun, 
Saying, ao Ho pays thy wages, 


“Good and faithful one, well done!’ 
+O 
For the Companion, 

MADDY. 

By Garry Moss. 

“At it again!’’ muttered Farmer Grant, under 
his breath. ‘I declare, it does beat all! 
regular hornets’ nest! 
now!” 


It’sa 
Catch me going in there 


At that instant, the noise broke out anew, and 
the fresh young voices sounded almost demoniae 
in the war of words, Then, after a slight pause, 
something seemed to fall or to be thrown against 
the wall with great force, and a shrill, feminine 
voice cried, passionately ,— 

“Now suppose that had struck me!’ 

“Then it would have ended you, that’s all,” 
was the deep bass reply. 

“T expect you'll kill me yet,’ 
voice. 

“LT know I shall. I've been tempted to a thou- 
sand times, and if you” 

The rest of the sentence was lost, the 
seeming to have gone suddenly into 
room, and Farmer Grant turned away, 

“Ttell you what, mother,”’ he said, as he en- 
tered his own home and met his comely, smiling 
wife, ‘I'm afraid there'll be sore trouble up to 
Uran’s some day. Those two children do quar- 
rel so despritly.”” 

**Poor things!” murmured Mrs, Grant; “they're 
to be pitied.” 

“Well, I don’t know as they exactly are,”’ 
the farmer, hanging up his straw hat. 

“Oh, yes, they are. Just you think of their 
bringing up. ‘Their father and mother were both 
drunkards, and when they were alive, there was 
nothing but violence and wretchedness at home 
from morning till night. 
poor child!) And Jed has such a temper! 
you hear what they were quarrelling about?” 

“No; [just wanted to get out of the way. He 
said he'd been tempted to kill her a thousand 
times, and I'm dreading foul play there some 
day.” 

“Shouldn't wonder, If so, it will be pretty bad 
for Jed, for the folks round about here hate him, 
and would like to see him shut up, for the sake 
of the community. His influence is terrible, but, 
poor souls, what better could you expect?” 

Meantime, the quarrel raged fiercely in the 
miserable house occupied by Jed Uran and his 
sister. Their parents had been dead three or 
four years, having left them for a heritage both 
poverty and disgrace. 

Jed supported himself by doing odd jobs for 
the farmers and whoever would employ him; 
but his reputation was not good, and his temper 


led him into manv difficulties. 
Wu. nm. ~ 


said the other 





speaker 
another 


said 


Maddy is so pretty, too, 
Did 
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the farmer had heard, was, in the beginning, a 
trifling one. Maddy served milk to a few fami- 
lies for Farmer Grant, for Mrs. Grant was almost 
the only personal friend the poor girl had. 

The day before, a sudden and terrible storm 
had overtaken Maddy, and Mrs. Grant had de- 
tained her, in consequence, till nearly dark, when 
Frank Grant, the farmer’s oldest son, had hap- 
pened to meet her on the road, and had gone 
home with her as far as the gate, 

Now Frank and Jed were mortal enemies. 
When the latter learned this fact on the following 
day, through Maddy’s irrepressible vanity, that 
Frank had walked with Maddy, it roused all the 
latent hatred of his soul, and he visited his wrath 
on his sister in the manner spoken of by the 
farmer. 

The quarrel had nearly culminated. Maddy 
stood in the middle of the floor, her eyes spark- 
ling, and her face the counterpart of a beautiful 
fury, returning, with interest, Jed’s irritating 
language, 

At last, Jed kicked, with great force, a pail 
that stood in the doorway, and it flew to the op- 
posite side of the wall, bounding up against the 
window, and crashing some of the lower panes. 

Maddy returned the angry act by hurling a 
broken case-knife at him; and then, seeing him 
run up stairs, she felt that she had made him 
furious. His pistol was in the room above. For 
the first time in her life, a mortal fear overtook 
her. 

Hastily bolting the door through which he 
must return, she pulled down her sleeves, ad- 
justed her dress, snatched an old sun - bonnet 
from the wall, caught up an old tin pail, and 
promising herself a day in the woods, berry-pick- 
ing, she sprang through the kitchen into a little 
patch of ground behind the house, and ran till 
she had puta mile or two between herself and 
the wretched place that she called home. 

Here she picked berries, and sang fragments 
of merry songs. If now and then a sense of 
wrong-doing came over her, she stifled it by har- 
boring evil thoughts of Jed; but, by-and-by, 
when she sat down to eat her berries, conscience 
awakened, and she was led to review her con- 
duct. 

“T needn't ’2’ told him,” she muttered, ‘‘and I 
wouldn’t if I hadn’t wanted to make him mad. 
3ut what's the use? If it hadn’t been that. it 
would ’a’ been somethin’ else. Jed and me can’t 
live like other brothers and sisters. There aint 
one mite of love between us, not one mite. 

“But then, he’s good sometimes,’’ she added, 
with a contemplative look at her stained fingers. 
"Cos, when I was sick, he was pretty kind, 
Yes, he was, and I didn’t know him, and struck 
at him; but he didn’t mind it. I wonder if it is 
my fault? 

“I wish I didn’t git mad so quick,” she added, 
with a sigh. “I’m always a-wanting to fling it 
back to him.” 

Not long after, Maddy fell asleep. When she 
awoke, the air was chill, and the sun was going 
down. In some anxiety, she snatched up her 
pail, still only half-full of berries, and started for 
home. 

But as the twilight came on, with its lengthen- 
ing shadows, she lost the path. In what direc- 
tion to go, she did not know. 

She stood hesitating, troubled with all manner 
of fears. Ignorant and superstitious, she trem- 
bled at the sound of her own footsteps. Go 
where she would, she could see no opening. In 
her anxiety and fear, she went forward wildly 
and uncertainly, and soon began to run. Just 
then, her foot caught in some trailing branch or 
upheaving root, and she fell with such force as to 
render her insensible. 

When consciousness returned, she was lying 
on the ground, the darkness surrounding her like 
a thick wall. The slightest movement caused 
her excruciating pain in her head. 

The poor girl thought with regret of her miser- 
able home and her evil-tempered brother. It 
seemed quite likely that she would lie there, 
alone and uneared for, and die at last in that 
horrible solitude. 

Bitter tears ran down her cheeks, heavy sobs 
convulsed her frame. Only for one glance of 
Jed’s face! Only for one touch of his strong 
hand! He would not leave her there to perish, 
eruel as he had been. 

“And oh, many a time, if it hadn’t been for 
my wicked tongue,”’ she murmured, ‘Jed would 
have stopped quarrelling.”’ 

As for Jed, he did not concern himself about 
her sudden departure. Jumping from the win- 
dow above upon the porch roof, he let himself to 
the ground, and went off in his usual vagabond 
fashion. Long after nightfall, he came home, 
bringing with him an unfortunate chicken, whose 
neck he ext clumsily, and then cooked the pullet 
for his supper. The feathers he burnt, partly 
for fuel, and partly to get them out of the way. 

Supposing that Maddy was at home and asleep, 
he threw himself upon his bed, and slept till 
morning; till, in fact, he was wakened by a loud 
knocking at the door. 

It was Farmer Grant. who met him. and who 
recoiled from the appearance he presented, with a 
look of unmistakable terror. 

“For mercy’s sake, Jed Uran, what have you 
been doing?”’ he cried. 

“Nothing.”” said Jed. 
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Whose biood is it, Jed?’ asked the farmer, sol- 
emnly. 

Now the boy had stolen the chicken from 
Farmer Grant’s hen-coop, and the question con- 
fused him. 

“Teut myself last night, I suppose,’’ he said, 
surlily. 

“‘Where’s your sister?’ asked the farmer. 
“She's always at the house for milk by six, and 
now it’s almost nine.”’ 

“She's asleep up stairs,’”’ said Jed, startled at 
the lateness of the hour. 

“Call her, then,’’ said the farmer, sternly. 

Jed disappeared, and came down presently. 
“She aint there,’’ he muttered. ‘‘She went out 
this morning, Isuppose. She was here all night,”’ 
he added. 

Farmer Grant stepped inside. There was blood 
on the hearth,—blood-stains on the floor. The 
farmer kept silence, ind went home with a sense 
of horror upon him, fully confident that the 
young fellow had murdered his sister, 

As soon as possible, news was sent to the au- 
thorities, and Jed was arrested and put in con- 
finement. The day passed slowly, but the little 
community was stirred to its depths at the enor- 
mity of the crime probably committed in their 
midst. 

As the time wore on, and Jed persisted in his 
innocence,—while the farmer’s testimony seemed 
to redouble his guilt, for Jed, in his terror, had 
told more than one lie,—the people became excit- 
ed. The next day, near nightfall, Jed was taken 
from his place of imprisonment by an angry mob, 
and preparations were made to hang him with- 
out the benefit of judge or jury. 

There was nothing to restrain the popular fury, 
Jed had made himself obnoxious, while Maddy 
was a pretty girl, who had won friends, and the 
authorities were miles away. 

As for Jed, he begged and implored for his 
life, even with tears, protesting that he was inno- 
cent. Nobody believed him. The words that the 
farmer had heard, the blood on his hands, his 
previous bad character, rendered all his prayers 
for release useless. 
“Hang him up!” cried excited voices. Jed’s 
face was the hue of death, and his limbs refused 
to support him. 

*T did not kill her! 
in frenzied words. 

“Ves, he is innocent!’’ echoed a voice,—‘‘He 
is innocent!” exclaimed a voice on the outside 
of the crowd, and turning, they saw Maddy her- 
self, her face pale, her hands outstretched. 

She had been found but a short distance from 
the road, by a villager who was going to a neigh- 
boring town, and he, having a vehicle, had taken 
her back to her home. The neighbors told her 
of Jed’s danger, and although suffering from 
pain, she had at once gone to his rescue. 

Such a ery of joy as went up then from Jed and 
from the assembled crowd, suddenly arrested in 
their terrible work, is seldom heard. 

“O Jed, I'm so glad!’ gasped Maddy, and 
fainted in his arms. 

In the wild reaction that followed, too much 
could not be done for the brother and sister so 
wonderfully rescued from death; and Iam glad 
to add that from that day there was an improve- 
ment in the lives of both. 

_ _ a. _—_— 


Iam innocent!’’ he cried, 


For the Companion. 


POOR SIM. 

Nobody ever dreamed there was the making of a 
hero in poor Sim Reeves. Poor Sim, indeed; poor 
since the time when old Blackfoot, his father’s fa- 
vorite horse, kicked him in the head. 

Deprived partially of his reason, Sim, after a long 
and dangerous illness, became a quiet, inoffensive 
dreamer. His glorious eyes seemed to have suffered 
little change. Their lustre was unabated, but a sad 
soul never looked out from sadder orbs. 

He grew fast—faster than children of his age, and 
was fond of those who loved him. It was pathetic to 
see him in his accustomed seat in the schoolroom, 
doing what others were doing apparently, absorbed 
in his book, and yet really not knowing one word 
from another. 

The imitative faculty was very strong in him. He 
could be governed by a gentle word, a smile would 
lead him everywhere, but harshness roused his tem- 
per toa degree that was frightful to see. 

In the class near which he sat was a pretty little 
child, Lulu Baker, the only daughter of an influen- 
tial citizen, a blooming, beautiful child of seven or 
eight summers. 

This little creature had never shown any fear of 
Sim, never teased or tormented him, but on the con- 
trary, shared her sweetmeats with the pocr fellow, 
and always accosted him with a gentle smile and 4 
pleasant word. 

In return for this, Sim watched over her like 4 
guardian angel. Sometimes he carried her home in 
the rain. Woe to any boy or girl who threatened 
harm to her! 

The child’s influence was extended to others. Be- 
cause it seemed to distress her, many a rude boy for- 
bore to make Sim the butt of a practical joke, and 
others were kinder on her account. 

The judge sometimes sent for Sim to come over and 
hear the music, for opposite his house were the Ma- 
rine Barracks, und the band played at stated inter- 
vals. The boy, now fourteen and very tall and lank 
and apparently feeble, enjoyed these visits with ® 
nervous delight that was almost painful to witness; 
sometimes singing to the accompaniment of the band 
with all the accuracy of a professed musician. 

One day the judge had been out riding, with his 
family, and as he was lifting the youngest child, the 
horse tool: fright and dashed down the street with 
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stood up in the carriage, her little hands lifted im- 
ploringly. 

The horse dashed furiously on, when suddenly 
there was a cessation of speed, and the boy Sim was 
seen hanging to the mouth of the frantic animal, 
swaying this way and that, but still holding on to the 
bridle, and so confusing the horse and impeding his 
motions that the animal was at last secured by 
others, and Lulu saved. Then the poor boy dropped 
and was carried to his home senseless, 

Not long after that people said to each other,— 

“Have you heard of what Sim Reeves did?’ and 
his name was in everybody’s mouth. He was no 
longer called poor Sim, but terms of admiration and 
honor were applied to him; his name was in the 
papers far and near, how wonderfully he had saved 
a little child from the certainty of sudden destruc- 
tion. 

Judge Baker was considered a cold, harsh, money- 
making man, with but one soft spot in his heart, and 
that was the love of little Lulu, who was his idol, be- 
cause she was both good and beautiful. 

He always spent his Sundays in the woods or on 
the river, and had very little faith in humanity, and 
none at allin God. When he came to see Sim, after 
this, the poor lad was in an arm-chair, quite palsied 
from his waist downward, but, strange to say, his 
mind had become clearer. 

His glorious eyes were bright with the light of 
intelligence, and when the old gray-headed judge 
broke down beside him, and could not speak the 
thanks he would, for tears, poor Sim was his con- 
soler. He, too, became his teacher; for through his 
mother Sim had been taught to love God. The dor- 
mint mind accepted sacred truths with the trustful- 
ness of a child. The yentleness and goodness of 
Christ, as pictured to him in the incidents of His life, 
had won his heart and filled his mind. In his slow, 
hesitating way, his large, sad eyes glowing with ear- 
nestness, he would repeat them to the judge, who, in 
his gratitude, listened, until by an unseen, beneficent 
hand his heart too was touched. 

Sim only lived a year after that. He sank away, 
gradually, though his mind grew brighter to the end. 
Lulu was often with him; was with him when he 
shut his eyes one day in the porch, in the old arm- 
chair, as he said, with a smile,— 

“Tam very sleepy.” 

And so he died, But his life was not without its 
triumph, short, sad and beautifel as it had been. 
Judge Baker said, standing by the coffin of the lad,— 

“I call you all, my neighbors, to witness, that from 
this day I believe in the living God, and this poor boy 
has been my teacher.” 


——_—_——_+o——_ 





For the Companion. 


A FORTUNATE RESCUE. 


On one of the last days of March, 1786, two boys, 
named John Whitzal and Frederich Erlwin, were 
sent out from Shepard’s block-house, on Wheeling 
Creek, West Virginia, to look for two horses that 
had strayed into the woods. 

One of the missing animals was a gray mare. Her 
young colt was with her. They belonged to Johnny’s 
older sister, Martha; and Martha had promised the 
boy that if he would find the mare and bring her 
safely home, she would give him the colt for his 
trouble, : 

John had asked to be allowed to take a gun. But 
guns and ammunition were then too scarce at the 
block-house to be entrusted to boys of fifteen and 
thirteen years of age. 

The lads set off about ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
and went first up the creek. There were many nat- 
ural “opens” in the woods, along the stream. They 
passed through first one, then another of these, look- 
ing for the missing animals and listening for the 
bells. It was customary for the early settlers to put 
a bell on each horse, as well as on their cows. 

At length, as they were coming out into one of the 
“opens,” young Erlwin saw a herd of seven or eight 
red-tailed deer, just breaking out of the bushes on 
the other side. John at once began to bleat like a 
fawn. 

It was the season of the year when the fawns were 
suckling. In response to Johnny’s counterfeit bleat- 
ings, an old doe first responded anxiously two or three 
times, and then came trotting toward them. On the 
boy’s repeating the call, she came timidly up within 
a few yards of where they lay concealed. 

“Ah, if I but had a fire-lock!” whispered Johnny. 

But a fresh object of interest had caught the eyes 
of Fredrich. A flock of crows had come flapping up 
the creek and sailed off over the half-open meadow 
on the other side. a clump of 
poplars, on a Knoll in the midst of the meadow, they 
suddenly wheeled, and circling round the poplar- 
tops, each crow with his eyes turned downward be- 
gan cawing noisily. 

“Dye mind them crows, Johnny?” exclaimed the 
lad. “Ther’s Injins ther, or else a b’ar.” 

“Oh, you jack!” cried Johnny; “you scart off my 
deer. It’s little like to be ‘reds,’ but maybe a b’ar’s 
eatin’ somethin’.”’ 

Both lads then went carefully along the bank of 
the creek, hoping to see the bear. But there were 
thick clamps of paw-paw bushes under the poplars. 
They went along up the creek till they were opposite 
the knoll; then stopping for a moment, they heard 
the well-known tinkling of the horse-bells among the 
poplars. 

“Why, Fritty, it’s the hosses!’’ exclaimed John. 
“Good luck! Now I'll have my colt and no fuss.” 
And they both waded the creek and ran for the pop- 
lars. 

But there were four Indians hidden there. The 
relskins had come along an hour or two before, and 
finding the horses, had captured them, and led them 
into the bushes. Seeing the boys, and surmising 
their errand, they were now lying in wait, tinkling 
the horse-bells to lure the poor lads within their 
reach, 

fhe moment the boys came near, out leaped two of 
the savages upon them. They seized Fredrich, but 
Johnny eluded their grasp and turned to run. 

Seeing this, the Indians in the thicket fired after 
the fleeing boy, and shot him through the wrist, 
The shot whirled him violently round. The savage 
then seized him; but with great, presence of mind, 


As they passed over 








Johnny affected to make light of both his wound and 
his capture. 

“How do do, broders!” he exclaimed to the In- 
dians. “No shoot. Me go with you. Me muke big 
chief.” 

At this the savages laughed, and one of them tied 
up the injured wrist with a strip of linsey-woolsey, 
torn from a woman’s gown, which they had some- 
where stolen. They then led out the horses and 
started to go down the creek towards the river 
(Ohio), leading the boys. But at this, Fredrich began 
to cry and hang back. 

“Don’t do so,” said Johnny. “Come along; they 
won't hurt you, if you act as if you didn’t care.” 

But Fredrich still hung back, and began to kick 
and scream. At this, the Indian who had him turned 
in a rage and struck him on the head with the pipe 
end of his tomahawk, killing him instantly. 

Young Whitzal said that after the Indian had tied 
up his wrist, it did not pain him very much, and he 
seems not to have been greatly alarmed. He had 
been among the Indians and knew something of thei: 
ways. ‘*How do do, broders,’’ was one of the ex- 
pressions which the savages had learned from the 
English, and they used it on all occasions. 

The party travelled the most of the night, stopping 
acouple of hours only for a supper of dry corn 
parched on the coals, and some salt fat pork which 
they had stolen and now toasted before the fire. 
Early the next morning they came out on the Ohio, 
near the mouth of Grave Creek. Here the squealing 
of a drove of hogs came to their ears, and they 
halted to shoot some of them. 

These hogs belonged toa man named Tomlinson, 
whose clearing was a little farther up the river. 
Tomlinson and his family, however, had left their 
cabin and taken refuge in the fort at Wheeling. 

After shooting one of the fattest of the hogs, two 
of the Indians dragged it down to the creek and 
placed it in a canoe which they had hidden here. 
They then bade Johnny get in and lie down beside 
the hog. 

An Indian then mounted one of the horses, and 
taking the rope halter of the other in his hand, pre- 
pared to swim the animals across the river. The 
other three got into the canoe to cross over with 
Johnny. 

It happened, however, that a son-in-law of Tom- 
linson, named Ike Williams, and another young man 
named Hambleton Kerr, with a Dutchman called 
Jacob, all of whom were in the service of Tomlin- 
son, had come down from Wheeling that morning to 
look up Tomlinson’s cattle, which, at the time of his 
flight to the block-house, he had left ranging in the 
woods about his clearing. When near the mouth of 
Little Grave Creek, a mile above, they heard the re- 
port of the gun which the Indians had fired at the 
hog. 

“Tt’s too bad!” exclaimed Williams. “A Kentuck 
boat has gone up Grave Creek, and they’re shooting 
our hogs!” 

All three set off at a run, to drive away the ma- 
rauders. As they came near Grave Creek, they heard 
the loud snort of a horse. Surprised at this, they 
stopped a moment, and then went on more cau- 
tiously. 

Kerr was a few steps ahead and came out on the 
high, leafy bank. Looking down into the creek, he 
saw three Indians standing in a canoe. One was in 
the stern, one in the bow and the other in the middle. 
The one in the middle had just laid down four rifles 
partly across the dead hog and what seemed to be a 
man’s body. 

A fourth Indian had just entered the river with the 
two horses. The Indian in the stern of the canoe 
had his paddle in the water, and was just pushing off, 
and turning the deeply-laden canoe from out the 
creek into the river. 

Kerr instantly drew up his rifle and fired at the 
savage in the stern. The Indian fell backwards into 
the water. Williams, who was but a step or two be- 
hind Kerr, then fired and shot the one in the bow, 
before he had time to snatch up a gun. 

“Tree!” Kerr shouted; for he thought the Indian 
in the middle of the canoe would surely fire now. 

Both whites dodged to the shelter of the tree- 
trunks. 

But the Indian did not offer to lift a gun. He 
stood as if dazed, staring at the bank whence the 
shots had come. 

Just then Jacob came running up; and Kerr 
snatched the Dutchman’s gun from his hands, and 
shot the savage where he stood. He fell over into 
the water. 

By this time the canoe was drifting out of the 
mouth of the creek into the river. Kerr, quickly re- 
loading, ran out on the point, and took aim at the 
body lying in the bottom of the canoe, thinking it 
was an Indian lying there. To his surprise, a voice 
called out in good English,— 

“Don’t shoot! I’m a white!” 

It was young Whitzal, who, when the firing com- 
menced and the balls began to come so sharply, 
thought it was his best course to lie as low as possible. 

“You didn’t speak much too soon!” exclaimed 
Kerr, with a laugh. “But if you’re a white, just 
paddle that canoe ashore.” 

“Tecan’t paddle!’ exclaimed Johnny. 
is shot through.” 

Just then, however, the canoe grounded for a 
moment on a sand-bar, out a little from the mouth 
of the creek, and Johnny waded ashore on the bar; 
but the canoe floated over and went down the 
stream. 

Kerr and Williams had now discovered the Indian 
on horseback, who by this time was half way across 
the Ohio. They sent two balls after him, which struck 
the water so near him as to spatter his naked skin. 

This Indian now performed a most courageous ex- 
ploit. Sliding off the horse into the water, he turned 
about in the river and swam boldly back to the canoe, 
which was floating out eight or ten rods from the 
Virginia shore. 

Untouched by the bullets which the two whites, 
both expert marksmen, shot at him, he reached the 
canoe, and getting into it, paddled it swiftly across to 
the Ohio side. 

His object in thus risking his life seemed to be to 
recover the four rifles, which were still in the canoe; 
for he was seen to take them out and strap them to 
his shoulders. Then, leaping upon one of the horses, 


“My wrist 








which had swum to shore there, he uttered a yell of 
defiance and galloped off into the woods. 

Johnny’s wound was not a serious one, and he soon 
recovered from it. But he used to say that he never 
felt so queer in his life as he did while lying curled 
down by that dead hog, when Kerr and Williams 
were firing, and the Indians tumbling out of the 
canoe, 


+e 
AT THE LAST. 


The course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great gray sea; 

The acorn, for ever and ever, 
Strives upward to the tree. 

The rainbow, the sky adorning, 
Shines promise through the storm; 

The glimmer of coming morning 
Through midnight gloom will form; 

By time all knots are riven, 
Complex although they be, 

And peace will at last be given, 
Dear, both to you and to me. 


Then, though the path may be dreary, 
Look onward to the goal; 
Though the heart and the head be weary, 
Let faith inspire the soul; 
Seek the right, though the wrong be tempting. 
Speak truth at any cost; : 
Vain is all weak exempting 
When once the gem is lost. 
Let strong hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain and ambushed foes; 
Thought earnest and fancy steady 
Bear best unto the close. 


The heavy clouds may be faining, 
But with evening comes the light; 
Through the dark are low winds complaining, 
Yet the sunrise gilds the height; 
And Love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure; 
And Time gives his fullest measure 
To the workers who endure 
And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future pledge supplied; 
For we know that when we “awaken’”’ 
We shall be “satisfied.”— 7insley's Magazine. 
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A HUGE PET. 


A writer in the Children’s Magazine tells the story 
of old Soupramany, of Cawnpore, on the Ganges, 
who had been trained for a fighting elephant in his 
younger days. The extract here given relates how 
he came to be made a children’s pet. 

“Old Soup was one day working with a number of 
other elephants and some soldiers in loading a ship 
with bags of rice, Major Daly was the officer in 
charge of the soldiers, and old Soup and the other 
elephants belonged to him. This was just about the 
time of old Soup’s hundredth birthday, and as the 
elephants, one by one, marched up to the ship's side 
and delivered their bags of rice, Major Daly’s little 
boy and girl stood watching the old fellows at their 
work. 

“What was the reason I cannot say,—whether it 
was the heat of the sun, or the hardness of the work, 
it is impossible for me to tell,—but all at once one of 
the elephants began to throw his bags of rice into the 
river, and the major soon saw that the animal had 
gone mad. 

“The mad elephant, having killed his keeper, 
turned, and ran towards the major’s children, who 
were hurrying with their nurses to get indoors. How 
they would have fared if they had been left to them- 
selves I cannot say; but old Soup was there, and 
when he saw the mad elephant chasing the major’s 
children, he dashed in between them and fought the 
mad creature until he laid him dying on the ground. 

“It was a terrible fight, this last fight of old Soup's. 
It lasted for an hour and a half; and though old Soup 
was conqueror in the end, he had many wounds to 
remind him of the struggle. His ears were badly 
torn, and his head bruised, and one of his tusks was 
broken off short; but he saved the lives of his mas- 
ter’s children, and I am not surprised that they made 
him a pet after that.” 


—— +> —— 
For the Companion. 


THE STORY 
Of One Dark Corner in a Great City. 


“What is it, Marion?” 

Marion turned slowly from the window, and drew 
her low chair to her questioner’s side. 

“Only another fit of wandering, and a little dis- 
couragement,”’ she said. “I have been watching the 
people walking up the avenue, and thinking of some 
poor, forlorn. wretched-looking men and women that 
I saw yesterday as I left Fulton Ferry. I have been 
wondering ever since, Who cares, or who does, any- 
thing for such people? 1 have seen so many dreadful 
faces when crossing that ferry—faces that seemed 
born to be bad, and that nothing could reach! 

“There are churches for the rich,—for anybody who 
can pay fora pew. There are missions for the chil- 
dren. I can see how they will be helped, but who 
cares or does for such as these? Is there anything 
that can be done? Anything to get hold of?” 

“You shall have a practical answer to your ques- 
tion,” said Aunt Marion, after a moment’s silence. 
“If you had not been so busy, I should have asked 
you to go with me before.” 

“Where?” 

“Never mind. We will go to-morrow evening, and 
you shall see with your own eyes, and not with 
mine;” and Aunt Marion took up her book again and 
went on reading, evidently disinclined for more talk- 
ing. 

Marion isa real girl, not improvised for the occa- 
sion. Sheis living and working to-day in the calling 
chosen when she left Vassar, and followed with an 
eager earnestness that is part of her nature. 

On the day before this conversation occurred, she 
had been in search of a model who had stood for 
her some months before. Her search had carried 
her far over on the east side of the city, and at last 
into a region below the Five Points, from which she 
escaped sick and shocked. 

So the ground over which an East-side car carried 
her and her friend after an early tea, the next day, 
was not altogether new, though it ended in a region 
she had not supposed existed. 

“Franklin Square,’’ the conductor called, and 


Harper’s great building overshadowed them as they 
left the car to find the Dover Street pier of the East 
River bridge rising on the other side. 
«What can be the need of a mission here?’’ she be- 
gan; but in ten steps, the question answered itself. 
Right opposite the great pier were tenement houses, 


two or three with gabled roofs, as the quiet Dutch 
burghers, who once made their homes here, had left 
them. Children swarmed; every doorway was filled; 
men, women and children were alike dirty, foul of 
speech, and ill-kept. 

As the ladies turned to the right into Water Street, 
more tenement houses appeared, some low and going 
to decay, with broken windows and bulging roofs, 
and below, the “bucket shops” for the sale of cheap. 
liquors, opening at the back into rat or cock-pits, 

Here, too, the pavements swarmed with people. 
Pianos and fiddles squeaked and jingled, and the 
light showed sanded floors and rough bars, ready for 
the evening custom. Hard and brutal faces looked 
at the pair as they passed swiftly down the street. 

“Those are the sailors’ boarding -houses,” Aunt 
Marion said. “Three years ago, I should hardly 
have ventured to come here without male escort. 
Now it is perfectly safe. This mission for the roughs 
has made it so.” 

They now came to a plain brick building, the walk 
before it carefully swept, and a sign over the door, 
bearing the words,— 


The McAuley Mission, 316 Water Street. 


A policeman kept guard on the steps, to order off 
the children and boys who sang and shouted, and 
sometimes threw stones to break up the meetings. 

Within was the plainest of chapels that would hola 
four hundred persons. At the upper end was a raised 
platform, on which was a small reading-desk and a 
cabinet-organ, with half-a-dozen benches for visitors, 
who thus faced the audience. 

Below the platform stood three empty benches, 
also facing the audience, and in front of them ay 
arm-chair, not yet occupied. 

Scripture texts were hung on the walls, and on 
each side was a framed card, bearing in heavy black 
letters the words,— 

“Speakers strictly limited to five minutes.” 

“These are not roughs,’”’ Marion w hispered. **They 
are respectable men and women.” 

“Wait a little,” said Aunt Marion. At this mo. 
ment, a door at the back opened, and a man and 
woman entered, nodding and smiling as they passed 
to their places, the woman to the organ, the man to 
the eynpty arm-chair. 

“The Moody and Sankey” hymns were on every 
bench. For a few minutes, the audience sang, the 
men calling for special favorites, and singing with 
an intensity that Marion had never seen equalled. 

As she looked, a man crept in, shoeless and hatless, 
and sat down by the door; then another, with matted 
hair and dirty face, straight from the gutter. 

As the hands of the clock pointed to half-past 
seven, a tall man rose and came up to the desk. 

“Let us pray,’’ he said, quietly, and all knelt. 

Marion shrank sensitively from all rant and shout- 
ing, and feared to find it here; but there was no need 
for fear. 

The rough voice faltered in its appeal that wan- 
dering souls might that very night tind the Father's 
house, and again as, after another hymn, he read the 
story. of the Prodigal Son, As he read, Marion 
looked at the occupant of the arm-chair, and every 
prejudice rose in array against him. 

“That is McAuley,” Aunt Marion had whispered; 
but Marion had looked only at the sweet-faced, gray- 
eyed woman who sat quietly behind the organ, a 
strong, helpful feeling going out from her whole fig- 
ure, 

The man was tall, and broad, and firmly knit, but 
in spite of careful dress, the small head, retreating 
forehead, deep-set eyes, wide mouth, and prominent 
nose, indicated a possible bully and ruffian. 

“He's a fraud,’”’ Marion said to herself. ‘How can 
he be anything else with suchahead? Nothing could 
make me believe him honest. It is the worst head 
here.” 

The room was filling fast. Another hymn was sung 
as the chapter ended, and than McAuley rose, and in 
a quiet voice, said,— 

“The meetin’ is open for experience, 
an’ don’t be runnin’ over your minute. 
enough to tell a good deal. Tell it out square, an’ 
don’t you be afraid. There’s nota man here witha 
worse tale of himself than me, an’ I say to-night, as 
I’ve said for eleven years, I’m saved from being a 
thief, and a drunkard, and everything that’s vile. 

“I’m clean and respectable, and a happy man; but 
I’ve been down in the gutter deeper’n any poor soul 
in here to-night, with no clothes but an old red shirt, 
thick with dirt, an’ a hat like you'd taken it out of 
an old tar-pot. Now I’llsay no more. The meetin’s 
open.” 

“And I tell you the same thing,” said the woman 
behind the organ, to whom Marion had been attract- 
ed. “I’ve been through it all, and in my worst 
drunken fits—and I drank all the time—there was a 
power that could save me even tien. 

“T was so lost and hopeless, | don’t want even to 
think of it. I couldn't tell of it now if I didn’t want 
you to know that this dear tender Saviour, that I 
love, goes seeking that which is lost. He found me. 
He can find you.” 

Marion looked at the speaker in utter bewilder- 
ment. This sweet, steady face, the gray eyes, dark 
with feeling, and love, and cheer, in every line, with 
quick smiles coming and going at curious turns of 
thought and speech, from one and another speaker. 
Could it be possible! 

Experiences followed fast. Men stood waiting 
their turn, and no minute could hold all they wanted 
to pack into it. Thieves, drunkards, gamblers, all 
told the same story; and no matter what hard lines 
crime and suffering had graven in their faces, pure 
desire, peace, even joy, were written there now. 

“Four months ago, I was a drunkard.” 

“Six months ago, I came here from serving a three- 
years’ term in prison.” 

“Eighteen weeks ago to-night, I came in here, so 
drunk I couldn’t stand straight, and God saved me 
that very night.” 

“A year ago, I was a wicked woman. There’s 
many here knows just how wicked; and Jesus saved 
me.” 

So the hour went on. At every pause, the verse of 
some hymn was sung, and now McAuley hai risen 
and stood waiting. 

“There’s men here that work hard all day,” he 
said, “and I’m bound to let ’em out at nine o’clock, 


Mind now, 
It’s long 


’ 
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So it’s time now to change the meetin’, an’ find 
out if there’s any here that’s sick o their sins 
an’ wants to turn round an’ be different 


“T see some down by the door, not so bad off as | 


I. There's no time for long speeches, but let me 


tell you there was a time in my life when I'd cut | 


a man’s throat 
forative-dollar " 


: Come to | 


bill, and kick \ 
himoverboard, “J 

* An’ there r OSs. 
was a time e ee | 








when I'd plen- 


ty of money, 
and rode be- 
hind my own 


fast horse; but 
it a!l came this 
Do 
suppose I 
do it 


same way. 
you 
would 
now? 

“Eh! Why 
not? Because 
God led 
me to hate it. 
God's help is 
in my 
Jesus died for 


has 


soul, 


every poor fel- 
here that 
hasn’t got a home to-night. 
ago, I hadn't. I was a loafer and a rough, 
with a head on me like a mop; big sear 


low 
Eleven years 


across me nose all the time. 

“T wonder Ive gota nose, when I remem- 
ber all the licks it got. I cursed God! I 
held up my hands, and cursed Him for 
givin’ me life. 

‘Why had He put me ina hell on earth? 


Why | 
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a bit after the meeting, an’ we'll see what’s to be 
done for you.” . 

The hands pointed at nine o'clock. The men 

rose, nnd all sang, ‘‘Praise God, from whom all 
| blessings flow.” 
a buzz of talk began. Men gathered 
about those at the bench, shaking hands heartily, 
and one, whose frank bright face Marion had 
watched, came up to the man she called “hers,” 
and after a word or two, led him away. 


Then 


“He's in good hands,’ said McAuley, who had 
come up to shake hands with Aunt Marion, and 
was watching her eager look. ‘‘He’s just missed 
the horrors,’an 
Charley knows 
allabout it. He 
was an awful 
drunkard, an’ 
he most gener- 
ally takes 
home any man 
that would be 
likely to 
into trouble 
through weak- 
ness, 


get 


Come 
again, for you 
will want to see 
if he holds 
out.”’ 
Marion 
very silent as 
they rode 
home, but she 
admitted to 
her aunt that, 
after all, there 
sre none so low 
that they can- 
not be reached, and that many a poor wretch 


was 


MISSION, 


had He made me a thief and a rascal, while He | Would eagerly be saved, could he but recognize 


gave other people money and fun? An’ then 1} 
knew He hadn’t, but that I had brought myself 
to what Twas! I'd made myself a drunkard and 
a thief. and then blamed Him for it! | 
“Now don't ‘Tm bad; 
wouldn't give me a show.’ I tell you God’ll take 
what the devil would almost refuse! 


you say, too God 


Jesus wants | 


every one of you. He's waitin’ for you this 
minute. Oh, won't you stand up to be prayed 
for?” 


The strongest yearning, the deepest earnest- 
ness, was in the voice that uttered these words, 
One after another came forward to the empty 
benches and knelt there. The people rose and 
sang, 
“This loving Saviour stands patiently,’ and 
the refrain sounded sweet and clear,— 
“Calling now to thee, prodigal, 
Calling now to thee; 
Thou hast wandered far away, 
ut He's calling now to thee.’ 


Marion started and caught her aunt's hand 


“There is the man Lsaw at the ferry!” she said, 
in a startled whisper; “the very one [ was think- 
ing of yesterday when you questioned me.” 

“He has a chance, you see,’ Aunt Marion an- 
awered; but Marion's eves were fixed on the poor 
fellow, hardly more than a boy, who came for- 
ward slowly, and knelt down, suddenly bursting 
into tears, and almost sobbing audibly. 
I'm of 
sins You can help 
me. Don't let me get in the mud again!” 

“Pray that prayer day 


“O Jesus, you know all about it! sick 


m\ I want to be decent 


the outstretched hand. HELEN CAMPRELL. 
+o 
A GENTLEMAN: 
We admire the man of brains, but we grapple 
to the man of heart. One who knew well the two 
greatest: leaders of Whig polities in the country 


| described them accurately by an illustration. 


If a child, he said, should meet Daniel Webster 
in the street, the youngster would stand on the 
opposite side, with hands crossed behind his back, 
and stare at him with open mouth, until the great 
man had passed out of sight. 

But if that child should encounter Henry Clay, 
his impulse would be to run up to him and take 
hold of his hand. 

Mr. Clay's heart gave many a nseful lesson to 
his head: Daniel Webster's brain stifled 
many a protest of his heart. 


while 


There is a radical difference in influence, be- 
tween the man whose heart beats warmly in sym- 
pathy with other people, and he whose head drives 
sympathy from his heart. This difference was 
appreciated by a friend of both of these great 
men 

“When IT have spent an evening with Daniel 
Webster,” he said, “I go away thinking, ‘Whata 
great man Webster is!’ But after Lhave left Mr. 
Clay's society, having passed a pleasant evening 
in social intercourse, T say to myself, ‘Well, old 
fellow, you didn’t acquit yourself badly; you 
really talked well!” 

Webster's intellect had so impressed his visitor 
as to draw from him 





and you 
said Me- 
“You've 


and night, 


hever will,”’ 
Auley's voice 
got your chance to turn 
Take it like a 
you'll 


round. 
niin, 
aaved.”” 

‘1 ean't 
too bad 
said the next one 

“You ean't be 
bad,”* the earnest voice 
“All that 
anybody needs is to 
‘God be merciful 
to mea sinner,’ and the 
Oh 


an’ be 


pray Tim 
Im afraid,” 


too 
answered 
SiLY, 


answer will come 
ves! it will come.” 
One by one, the pray- 


er went up from sinful 


lips; no sound in the 
room, but some invisi- 
ble presence seeming 


waiting for these souls, 
straight fromthe slums, 
who, if they ever knew, 





had long years ago for- 

gotten the meaning of 

a prayer, 

As they took their places on the beneh, MeAu- 
faced them, and Marion his full face 

No gentler, tenderer spirit ever shone 


ley Saw 
clearly 
in eyes, or lighted every line of the coarse fea- 
tures, and Marion, as she looked, confessed her 
mistake and gave in her allegiance 


There was pewer, too, to measure the sincerity | 


of each; a keen observation, that judged instantly 
stuff was before it, and knew what word 
best fitted the moment's need. 

You sha'n’t want for all the help we've got to 
he said, as one by one the men avowed 
their determination to lead a better Ii? “Wait 


what 


rive, 
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only admiration, Clay’s 
kindness of heart and 
social tact had, on the 
contrary, elevated the 
guest in his own opin- 
ion. He had been put 
at ease, drawn out, and 
set in the best light. 
Therefore, to he 
homage, the 
other affection. 

Webster himself rec- 
ognized the difference 
which brain and heart 
makes between men. 

“Your father,’ he 
onee said to a daughter 
of John J. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky, ‘is a great 
and good man. Great 
men are not difficult to 
find, but a great and 
good man is rarely seen 
inthis world. Mr.Crit- 
tenden is a great and 
good man.” 


one 


gave to 





Two or three anec- 
dotes confirm that judg- 
ment, and illustrate the 
goodness of Kentucky's eloquent statesman. 


The late Francis Preston Blair and Mr. Critten- 
den were playmates, schoolmates, and personal 
friends. When Adams and Jackson were rival 


candidates for the Presideney, the two friends 
became politically separated. 

Mr. Blair, an ardent Jackson man, made a vio- 
lent speech in which he abused Mr. Crittenden 
personally, who was present. No sooner had he 
finished then he was ashamed of himself. Dread- 
ing the lashing which he thought his eloquent 
friend had in store for him, he stole off to the out- 
skirts of the crowd. 
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Finding, however, that Mr. Crittenden did not 
make the slightest personal allusion to him, he 
drew nearer. One by one the orator took up the 
charges with which Blair had assailed him, and 
refuted them. But not one word was said against 
the assailant, and even his name was not men- 
tioned. Blair felt humiliated by his friend’s mag- 
nanimity. 

A few days after, Mr. Crittenden entered an of- 
fice where Mr. Blair was seated. ‘‘Well, Preston, 
how are you?”’ he said, extending his hand. 

Greatly embarrassed, Mr. Blair stammered out 
a salutation. ‘There was a pause, and Blair, feel- 
ing that something should be said to break the si- 
lence, remarked,— 

‘You had a son born in your house, yesterday, 
Crittenden; what do you intend to call him?” 

“IT have been thinking, Preston,’’ replied Mr. 
Crittenden, “of calling him by that name which 
you have been trying of late to dishonor.” 

“That, with the kind and sorrowful 
which accompanied it,’’ said Mr. Blair, in 
the incident vears after its occurrence, ‘‘went 
straight to my heart. The fountain of my speech 
was dried up, and that was the only reproach Mr. 
Crittenden ever made me.”’ 

3ut some of Mr. Crittenden’s friends did not 
sympathize with what they incorrectly called his 
‘““weakness.”’ One of them, Judge Nicholas, was 
so exasperated with Mr. Blair’s unjust aspersions 
of his friend, that he refused to recognize the as- 
sailant as an acquaintance. 

Shortly after the occurrence, the Judge, being 
in Washington, made a call on Mr. Crittenden. 
He found several gentlemen present, and among 
them Mr. Blair. True to his resolution, Judge 
Nicholas straightened himself up, and passed Blair 
without even bowing. 

Mr. Crittenden received the Judge with a cor- 
dial grasp of the hand. Then turning him around 
so as to face Blair, said,— 

“Here, Nicholas, is our old friend Blair. I 
know you will be glad to see him.” 

There was no resisting such magnanimity. The 
Judge shook hands with Mr. Blair. 

Centuries ago, when a strong man was esteemed 
a hero, and to capture a city the greatest achieve- 
ment, 2 wise king wrote these words: 

“He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.” 


glance 
telling 


+o 
PROTECTION. 


Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still; 
Around me flows thy quickening Ife, 
To nerve my faltering will; 
Thy presence fills my solitude, 
Thy providence turns all to good. 
Samuel Longfellow. 
+o, 
THE ENGLISH CABINET. 

The American Cabinet, comprising seven mem- 
bers, is appointed by the President, and is re- 
sponsible to him only for its doings. Each mem- 
ber of it acts in two capacities. He is at the head 
of one of the great branches of the Government, 
and conducts its business; and he is one of the 
confidential advisers of the President on subjects 
of general policy. 
For instance, the Secretary of State presides 
over the department of our foreign affairs. He 
corresponds with our ministers and consuls abroad 
on matters concerning our relations with foreign 
countries, and negotiates with the representatives 
of foreign countries at Washington. He also at- 
tends the Cabinet meetings at the White House, 
and confers with the President and with the other 
members of the Cabinet, not only on foreign mat- 
ters, but all other matters connected with the 
welfare of the nation. 

It has recently been urged by some Senators 
and other eminent men that the members of the 
Cabinet should have seats in both Houses of Con- 
cress, there to explain the measures proposed by 
them, to answer questions concerning their de- 
partinents and policy, and to become responsible, 
not only to the President, but to Congress, for 
their acts, 

This system is suggested by the example of the 
English Cabinet. Its position in the Government 
is very different from that of our Cabinet. It is 
yearly appointed, not by the Queen, but by the 
prime minister; and he, in turn, is designated by 
the House of Commons. 

The members of the English Cabinet are not 
only permitted, but are obliged to be, also mem- 
bers of one or other House of Parliament. If a 
man who is not in Parliament is chosen a Cabinet 
minister, he hastens to secure a seat in the House 
of Commons. This is usually effected by the 
resignation of some member who is willing to 
sacrifice his seat for the sake of his party, and to 
give place to the new minister. 

Moreover, when one who is already a member 
of the Commons is appointed to the Cabinet, he 
is obliged to resign his seat, go back to his con- 
stituents, and ask them to re-elect him. By do- 
ing this, he in effect asks them if they are willing 
that their member should undertake Cabinet 
duties. 

The English Cabinet minister acts not in two, 
as with American Cabinet affairs, but in three 
capacities. He is at the head of a great depart- 
ment of the state, which he manages, and is thus 
an executive officer: he isa member either of the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords, and is 
thus a legislative officer; and he is a “confident 
tial adviser’’ of the Crown. 





Two members of each British Cabinet, more- 
over, act in a fourth capacity. The fact that the 
Cabinet sits in Parliament makes it necessary 
that, in each House, it should lead the party that 
supports it, and should defend the measures it 
proposes, by regular party tactics. One member 
of the Cabinet in each House, therefore, assumes 
the duties of “‘leader’’ of that House. The prime 
minister is, of course, the ‘‘leader’’ of the House 
of which he isa member. At the present time, 
Lord Beaconsfield is the leader of the House of 
Lords, and Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is the leader of the House of 
Commons. 

The Cabinet is thus directly responsible, not to 
the Queen, but to Parliament. Its members are 
freely questioned, its poiicy is debated and criti- 
cised, and a vote of the House of Commons may 
at any time force it either to resign, or to ‘‘appeal 
to the country,’’ that is, dissolve Parliament, and 
order a new election. In the same way, a vote 
of censure against any one Cabinet minister may 
deprive him of his office; whereas, in this coun- 
try, such a vote, passed by our Congress, would 
not, necessarily, have this effect. 

It is a curious thing that in England there is 
no law that recognizes the Cabinet at all; it is a 
body unknown to the Constitution; and it has 
grown up gradually from small beginnings to 
be what it is. Even the office of prime minister 
is not known to the law; nor has he any other 
official title than ‘‘First Lord of the Treasury.”’ 

LOOK TO YOUR EYES. 

A train was wrecked a few years ago on an English 
railway. One or two lives were lost, and many pas- 
sengers were injured. The engineer was held re- 
sponsible, for he had blindly rushed on to an obstacle 
on the track, although the danger-signal was dis- 
played. 

“Didn't you see the red light?’’ he was asked. 

“No; the light was green.” 

He persisted so obstinately in this assertion that 
the officials began to think that possibly the wrong 
light had been dispfayed. A physician, standing by, 
pulled out a red bandanna handkerchief from his 
pocket. 

“What color is that, my man?” he said. 

“Green, sir.” 

“About the shade of grass, eh?” 

“Brighter, sir.” 

The man was color-blind. Since then, it has been 
made obligatory on all railway and steamboat em- 
ployes in England and France to be examined for 
color-blindness. When the lives of thousands of 
travellers depend on the ability of « man to distin- 
guish one color from another, such a precaution he- 
comes an absolute necessity. 

The eyes of American children appear to be excep- 
tionally imperfect, and a slight defect is enormously 
increased by the effort to decipher the small text of 
school books. If boys or girls find that the use of 
the eyes involves the least strain, they should tell 
their parents, and the case should be at once referred 
to a competent oculist. 

One very frequent defect is a difference in the 
lenses of the eyes, which of course gives to each a 
separate focus. This defect produces a series of 
mysterious symptoms in children, which are usually 
referred to every cause but the right one. 

“A lad who has this trouble,” said an eminent ocu- 
list, ‘makes a constant effort to see alike with both 
The effort affects the optic nerve; that in turn 
affects the brain. Soon the boy has violent head- 
aches whenever he tries to study. He grows pale, 
dull, spiritless. His whole nervous system is debili- 
tated. 

“Physicians do him no good; he becomes vaguely 
known as ‘a sickly, stupid fellow.’ He is then either 
taken from school and put to manual labor, or he is 
urged to persevere at his books until epilepsy inter- 
venes, 

“A pair of glasses properly made would have re- 
stored him to health and usefulness.” 

+ 
FASHION AND FLIRTING. 

In a miserable cellar, kept by a gang of negroes on 
Leonard Street, New York,a woman died last month, 
whose story every girl reared in a city should read. 

Adele Smalling, sixteen years ago, was a beautiful 
highly-cultured girl, the only child of an influential 
merchant. She married a man of great wealth, who 
took her to a stately mansion in the suburbs of the 
city. 

She had sincere friends, a husband who tenderly 
loved her, and little children; but she was indifferent 
to all of these. Her only ambition and pleasure was 
in society. She lived to lead the fashion in a clique 
of vulgar, showy people, and to reign among them 
like a queen. 

One child after another died, it was hinted of neg 
lect. Her husband became a bankrupt, ruined by 
her extravagance, but she continued in her fast, furi- 
ous career. She gathered together her dresses an:! 
diamonds,—a fortune in themselves,—and left he: 
home, repairing to a hotel, there to continue her mau 
dissipation. 

Her husband died a year or two ago, a broken 
hearted man; and she, a bloated, ragged pauper, was 
carried, a few weeks since, dead, out of the den where 
she had been sheltered for charity, and buried in 
Potters’ Field. 

On the same week, the wife of a prominent lawye 
in a city in the Middle States suddenly disappeared 
Her husband wasa man of high culture and integrity, 
and had been noted for his tender care of his wife. 

She went to one of our large cities, sent for a re 
porter, and published her reasons for leaving him. 
She was a childish, beautiful girl of nineteen. 

“T ran away,” she said, “because Mr. D—— was al- 
ways watching me, and I never could have any fun, 
flirting.” 

“Did you not love him?” 

“Oh, [never pretended to do that. Love! What 
folly! I went to that town on a visit hefore I was 


eyes. 





married, I hadtwo beaux there, Mr, D—— was the 
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richest, so of course | took him. He has behaved 
very well. He gave me carriages, horses and dia- 
monds,and I could run up bills in three stores. But 
I won’t be watched. I'll sue for a maintenance, and 
make a good deal out of him.” 

It is not always that a woman’s devotion to “fash- 
ion,” “fun,” and “flirting,” produces such hopeless 
ruin as in these cases, but it invariably vulgarizes and 
debases the character. 

4 


PHYSICAL COURAGE. 

There is no morality in physical courage, though 
its absence may lead to immorality. Not unfre- 
quently; a bad man exhibits magnificent courage,— 
because he is a splendid animal, with the nerves of a 
tiger, the digestion of an ostrich, and a bear's capac- 
ity for sleeping. He is as courageous as a bull-dog, 
and for a similar reason—his physical organization. 

Henry IV. of France rode into battle ducking his 
head to dodge the bullets; but he rode, nevertheless, 
into the thickest of the fight. There was moral 
ity in that act, for his will forced his nervous body 
to risk death. He could not control the nervous 
twitchings of his head, but the brain, located in that 
dodging head, led his army to victory. 

A bold, bad man, named Akey, once saved his life 
by his cool physical courage. He commanded, in the 
His head 
was turned by his sudden elevation, and he became a 
tyrant. 

Maddened by a long series of petty, despotic acts, 
his men determined to put an end to his authority 
and his tyranny. They resolved not to obey another 
command of his. They knew that disobedience was 
mutiny, and that its punishment would probably be 
death. But they preferred that risk to Akey’s perse- 
euting despotism. 

The crisis soon came. Akey heard of his men’s 
resolution and called them out on parade. His first 
order commanded all who had resolved to disobey 
him to step two paces to the front. Ninety men, the 
number of the company, stepped forward. 

Turning to the sheriff of the county, who stood 
near, Akey asked if he would assist him in arresting 
the orderly sergeant. “Yes,” replied the sheriff. 
The two men started towards the sergeant. Fifty 
cocked revolvers covered them. 

The sheriff took to his heels. Akey coolly faced 
the levelled pistols, and running his eyes up and down 
the line, said,- 


civil war, a company of California miners. 


“Boys, the odds are too much!” 

This superb courage saved him, for they had de- 
termined to kill him. The revolvers dropped, and 
he was allowed to retire. 

The Government investigated the affair, and dis- 
charged Akey from the service. The men, however, 
were permitted to go unpunished. 

+o 


SCHOOLMASTER’S 
BENCH.” 

It is a fact, of which, doubtless, many Chinese 
laundrymen in New York are ignorant, that the first 
washerman in that city was a schoolmaster. 

Adam Roelandsen, a Dutch school-teacher, went 
abroad, armed with a primer. He settled in the city, 
then known as New Netherland. For several years 
he was the only schoolmaster in the young settle- 
ment. But the Dutchmen did not take to him, and 
so, in order to live, he took to washing. 

Adam’s washboard must have served him better 
than his primer, for as the months went by he ac- 
cumulated money enough to contract with a carpen- 
ter to build him a house. The specifications included 
“a bedstead.”’ A modern reader naturally wonders 
that a bedstead should be named in the contract for 
building a house. The explanation, however, is sim- 
ple. 

The bedstead, called ‘slaap-banck,” that is, a 
sleeping-bench, was constructed like a cupboard in a 
partition, with doors closing upon it when unoceu- 
pied. On this ‘‘slaap-banck” two large feather-beds 
were placed, one to sleep on and the other for a cov- 
ering. 

In the small Dutch tavern, which in those early 
days provided “entertainment for man and beast,” 
the sleeping apartment accommodated several trav- 
ellers at night. During the day it was the public- 
room, and the doors of the sleeping-benches were 
closed. The old Dutchmen were as economical of 
room as of money. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS, LIST NO. 5. 
The following is the list of those who have been 
successful in taking the prizes of our fifth series: 





Oil - Painting. —“ Nasturtiums.”’ — Dick Smirn, 
Searsport, Maine.—Prize, $15. 

Pence il- pepeine. — “Niagara spe the Canada 
Side.”—L. H. Patron, Buffalo, N. ¥.—Prize, $10. 


Best Collection of Butterflies. —HAkkRIF J. 
HALL, Milford, N. HU.—Prize, $10. 


Design for Country Residence. — ALBERT ©. 
SCHWEINFURTH, Auburn, N. Y.—Prize, $10. 

Design for Wall-Pocket.—CHARLEs A. SWAN, 
Providence, R. l.—Prize, Holly Scroll Saw. 


Essay.—‘‘A Visit to the Natural Bridge. 
W. WHEATLEY, Lewiston, Pa.—Prize, $5. 





” 


—JOHN 


Poem.—“‘The Ocean.’ 
phis, Tenn. 


*—SvE BUELL HALE, Mem- 


Much of the work sent in has been very creditable, 
and several of the essays and poems show decided 
literary talent. 

This will be the third time Albert C. Schweinfurth 
takes a prize, making in all six prizes won by the 
Schweinfurth brothers,—Julius A. and Albert C.,— 
their work being uniformly of exceptional excellence. 
Dick Smith takes his third prize, and though a young 


proprietors engage a company of merry girls to do 
the picking. The wages are small, being food and 
lodging for forty days, and two sacks of chestnut 
flour to carry away. 

For days, everybody lives on the fresh nuts, boiled 
by the bushel, and eaten from the shell. Barrels of 
the nuts are ground into flour, which serves instead 
of wheat or Indian meal for the bread of the people. 
A favorite dish is polenta, or porridge, made from 
this flour, and one of the luxuries is cakes, baked 
in an oven, and covered with chocolate and sugar. 
The simple tastes of the mountaineers enjoy this 
homely fare. 





+o 

THE COMPANION ENLARGED. 
We are sure our readers will not fail to notice that 
The 
columns have been lengthened and widened and the 
reading-matter in the paper increased to the amount 
of nearly one whole page. 
This change, while it gives more reading and a 
handsomer sheet, will not increase the price of the 
subscription, although necessarily adding greatly to 
the cost of publication. 
Thus, by reason of this enlargement and the com- | 
pactness of our type, we are enabled to give our 
readers each week what equals thirty-two pages of 
an ordinary magazine, or a hundred and twenty- 
eight pages a month,—which, at an annual subscrip- 
tion of only $175, makes the YouTH’s COMPANION 
by far the cheapest periodical in the United States, 
if not in the world. 


the size of the Companion has been increased. 





+> 
“ALL MINE!” 
An Oregon correspondent, writing to the Country 
Gentleman, tells this story of the civilizing influence 
of horticulture. Uncle Billy Rector went to Oregon 
in 1846, bringing seeds, grafts and tools, and took up 
a square mile of fine land in the Willamette Valley. 
In the serub-growth, along the edge of the prairie, 
were some crab-apple trees which he grafted. 


The Indians were jealous of his intrusion, though 
peaceable. By-and-by a chief and his band of braves 
and squaws, with his ponies and pap pooses, camped 
near at hand on a fishing-expedition. 

The red man, he said claimed all the valley—they 
had always lived there—and in proof of his claim 
said they came every year to gather a Then, 
sweeping his arm in a circle, he exclaimed, ‘ A// 
mine !”” 

The savage thought his argument convincing, 
demanded beads and fish-hooks as a tribute. 
Rector got rid of him by yielding, and for two or 
three years saw no more of the noble red man. Then 
the chief and his string of horses, squaws and dogs 
again sought the spot, now vastly changed by Ree- 
tor’s improvements. He pretended to be very angry, 
perhaps to scare the white man out of beads, fire- 
water and fish-hooks. Standing erect, and sweeping 
the circle of the horizon with outstretched arm, he 
exclaimed, ‘All mine!” 

Then Rector said, “A// mine, too!*’ and beckoned 
the Indian with him to the apple-tree, where his 
grafts were bearing large red apples. 

He looked and wondered. The power of the white 
man’s medicine to change the fruit of the tree was 
too much for his philosophy, and when Uncle Billy 
once more asserted, “It is all mine!’ he gave a grunt 
of assent. The next morning the cavalcade disap- 
peared and never returned. 


+o 


BARBY’S GRAVE. 
There are some “superstitions” of the heart that 
lose the name, or cease to need any apology. We 
only pereeive the flavor of a tender sacredness in 
such acts of sentiment. Says the Washington, Penn., 
Reporter: 


and 


There was a baby funeral in Mount Elliott Ceme- 
tery yesterday afternoon. There were but three 
mourners—the father and mother and a little girl— 
in attendance. But they wept abundantly, and ap- 
peared to concentrate in themselves more sorrow 
than usually appears in more pretentious funeral 
pageants. 

The little, common, black coffin, holding so much 
of what was infinitely precious to these pe ople—they 
were Bavarians, evidently, and not long from father- 
land—was committed to the earth, and the sexton 
commenced to shovel in the dirt upon the little form 
it took so little to cover. 

Suddenly the mother threw something into the 
grave which fell with a jingle, and she turned away, 
sobbing as if her heart would break 

A News reporter, who happened to be present, 
looked into the grave, and saw a little tin rattle. 
Perhaps it was the only toy the dead infant had ever 
had, and the mother, moved by the same instinct 
which prompts the Indians to bury all the weapons 
and implements of their warrior dead in their tombs, 
threw that toy into the grave of her babe, to accom- 
pany it to the spirit-land. 


+o 
THE CAPACITY FOR REVERENCE. 
Capacity to reverence is a prominent trait of a no- 
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The ar ant & ; Stratton Dustnens 
College, Manchester, N. H. 


The only business school in: this country that has pupils 
from nearly every State and Territory. The attendance 
this fall will be the largest in its history. ow is the time 
to write for circulars and prepare to come here. Good op- 
portunities here for enployment as bookkeepers, ete. City 
beautiful, healthy, and in the midst of the grandest scen- 
eryonthecontinent. G. A. GASKELL, Principal, 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of Managers. 
Phirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examination 
at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a year. 
Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Apply tor im- 
formation to William Everett, Ph. D. 


Cincinnati Wesleyan 

FOR WOME i Scientific, English Courses, 
Highest advantag sic and Art culture in the West. 
Elegant structure; experienced faculty; delightful home. 


Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, Dd. D., President. 


Dd. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 
Publish this day a Powerful Story, by ALICE PERRY, 


"MORE WAYS THAN ONE. 


Price, $1.50. 


_ School-Teachers! 
New Sheet “ ictures, School Cards, &c., at Wholesale os 
~ rice samples sent free tc ‘hers (only). Post- 
npstaken. New catalogue tree. JAJAY GOULD, 
Whole sale and re ti uil des vler, 10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mi ASS 
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mous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth to old age it 


will keep the enamel spotless and unimpaired, The teeth of 
persons who use SOZODONT have a pearl-like whiteness, 
and the gums a roseate hue, while the breath is purified, 
and rendered sweet and fragrant. It is composed of rare 
antiseptic herbs, and is entirely free from the objectionable 


and injurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, &c. 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





Much Sickness, undoubtedly, with Children, 
attributed to other 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE 


although effectual in destroying worms, can do no possible 


causes, is occasioned by Worms, 


COMFITS or Worm Lozenges, 


injury to the most delicate child. This valnable combina- 


tion has been suecessfully used by physicians, and found 


to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to 


children, Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box, 








SPECIAL CARD. 


Three weeks ago we announced the IMPROVED HOLLY 


SCROLL SAW. The demand for it has been so great 
that it has been impossible for us to fill orders promptly. 
We now have hundreds of orders on file, which we are fill- 
ing in their turn as fast as possible. 
Why We State this Fact. 
lst, Because, as the season advances, 
Saws will increase. 


the demand Jor the 
If vou delay ordering, it is possible 
you may not get a machine in season for Christmas. 2d,T he 
Holly is such a splendid and desirable machine, that we wish 
no one to be disappointed. 
Saw, please ORDER AT ONCE. 








NICKEL 
PLATED 
TABLE. 





ble nature. John the Baptist was one of nature's 
noblemen, and his soul was great in its ability to rev- 
erence the good and the beautiful. ‘The latchet of 
whose shoes I was the 
spontaneous expression of his reverence for Jesus of 
Nazareth. In these practical days, there is danger 
that this noble trait may be repressed. Therefore, 
youth should be educated to reverence. The student 
of whom Col. Higginson relates the following anec- 
dote is growing in the right direction: 


am not worthy to unloose,” 


They tell a story in Cambridge of a very popular 
instructor who is somewhat slovenly in dress. 

“He never blacks his boots,” said one critical un- 
dergraduate. 

“No matter,” said another; “you know very well 
that any of us would be glad to black his boots for 
him. I should be proud to do it if I thought he 
would let me!” 

. +o —— 
PERSUADED BY AN EPIGRAM. 

The influence of wit is exhibited in this anecdote of 
an Trish judge, who was persuaded against his will 
by a epigram: 





lad, gives great artistic L. H. Patton and 
Charles A. Swan take each their second prize. 


promise. 


~~. 
A NEW USE FOR CHESTNUTS. 

The nutting season is at hand. Many a Saturday 
during the present autumn will see merry parties 
bound for the woods with bags and baskets to be 
filled with the favorite chestnuts. In the peasant 
cottages perched on the spurs of the Apennines, 
chestnuts are not a luxury as with us, but one of the 
most important articles of food. The season for 
gathering them is the busiest of the year, and large 


Judge Day, a very able man, once went as judge on 
the Munster Circuit. There were so many prisoners 
for trial in Limerick that he feared he could not open 
the Commission for Kerry at Tralee without sitting 
very late. When he continued long after the usual 
time, and showed no intention of leaving court, the 
members of the bar remonstrated, but without effect. 
At length, near midnight, as he still held on, a slip 
of paper was handed to him by the crier’s wand. 

e read it, smiled, and announced “he would try 
no more cases that night.” The paper contained 
these lines, written by a member of the bar: 


“Try men by night! my Lord, forbear, 
Think what the wicked world will say; 

Methinks I hear the rogues declare, 
That Justice is not done by Day.” 
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In offering this Saw 





The Holly will 
cut ivory, horn, 
pearl, shell, gold, 
brass, an all 
kinds of wood. 


We now offer the Holly Scroll Saw with the 
FOLLOWING IMPROVEMENTS: 


Nickel-Plated Table. 

- Inches Swing. 
A Solid Emer eel. 

Improved rei mh Clamps. 

A Saw-Strainer. 

Ebonized and Decorated Arms. 
Rigid Brace. 

With each Saw we give 
Point, 6 Extra Blades, 1 Manual of Sawing and Carving. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


se other saw has over 18 in. 
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Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
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Specimen pages free. 
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516 Washington St., 
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cheaper and smaller « .since it has much more music; 
that is, 180 pages of Songs and Glees, and 150 pages of 
the best Mefrica ines vil Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, tor S100 

Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP ($9 00 per 
dozen), recently advertised; cOnwE ’s NEW METHOD 
FOR SINGING CLAssts, an exceller Kk ($6 00 per dozen), 
and L.O. Emerson's ONWARD 0 per dozen), Sena for 
Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars, 


Jus out. STUDENTS’ LIFE IN SONC, ($1 50) 
With introduction by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 115 of 
the jolliest of College Songs. A capital book for social 
Singiily. 


Just out. en VOICE ASA MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENT, !» « Davis, ) “ents), An 
invaluable tre: tise on the pin tnins oc A a gement of 
the Vocal Organs. With plates 
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100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents Flowers, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 cents. 
6 Sheets Fine.25cents. Catalogue forstamp. 300 Selected 
sransior Picture Bi Conte. 
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“the Illustrated. 
Floral. Instructor, 


<p entifad new Magazine devoted 


»wersand Gardening. The 
m tt elul work of the kind in 
the ¢ mantis Published Semi- 


Quarterly, Fight Numbers a 
vear. Subscription price only 
30 cts. per year, post- -paid. 
Those who subscribe now, will 
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1881, and can also have a pre’ minum worth 


receive the Magazine till Jan. 
25 cts. Great inducements to Clubs. 
and get your friends to subseribe li d secure some of the magnificent 
premiums. $1 ibseribe - now Evervbody. Catalogue of 


ulbs free. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N.Y. 
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SKATES. 


Send tor specimen copies (free,) 


‘atalogue sent Free. 
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‘ by Watchimakers By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
SOLI culars of new goods free 
JOHN BIRCH & CO.. 38 Dey Street, New York. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, 
Self-Inking, only &8. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, — Self- 
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WX MITCIE LL. 15 Federal Street, 
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engraved pages, also 47 
postpaid. Postage stamps 
Franklin Bros.,West Haven, Conn. 





A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 
, for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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on Bese -Loaders, 
Rifles, 4 Rev olvers. 
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Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
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For the Companion, 


CLOUDS. 


Lighter than eider down, 
And fairer than the whitest carded fleece 
When blue expanse wears not a single frown, 
Some float as emblem of the soul’s release. 


Grander than forest tr 
More gorgeous than the ‘brighte st flowers, 
Bun-kissed and moving in the gentle breeze; 
Moulded by angels for the stimmer hours! 


At morn so light and pure, 
Some seein the breath of seraphs in full song! 
At night « pillar of flame they upward soar, 
Or burn as filaments the west along! 


Granite and grim, to-day, 
Or like eternal mountains clothed with snow; 
Pains sowed with gold to-morrow there they lay, 
Or as great walls of alabaster glow! 


Mantles for tempest, now 
Then dainty robes to wr% ‘ap the early dead; 
ue re, wreaths of roses for the lone crag’s brow, 


rhere, petals for heaven’s flower-eup, instead! 


One hour, vales full of night, 
Or waves, wind-haunted, of a winter sea; 
The next, Carrara s quarries still and white— 
Palettes, whereon Eve paints from memory. 


Rome scene they each reeall; 
One, ata winter sunrise, long ago 
From the old homestead chimney huge and tall, 


Perhaps in iry wreaths ascended slow! 


And one the herald seems 
Which led that army of unnumbered guns 
The day that torrents overrun the streams, 
And shook the bowlder of a hundred tons! 


The sandals of the d 
From cliff to cliff ~ lightly 
Each dripping 
As did they w 


as 7 a. 
chrysolites along her 
hen love's tender ti ale: wae told. 
Though sometimes we are sad, 
Aud think the morning cloud like life or fate; 
Yet when the sunset glows our hearts are glad, 
It waits in royal garb at western gate 
GEORGE GDANCROFT GRIFFITH 
East Lemster, N. 
+o 


Companion, 


A REMARKABLE HISTORY. 

A heathen is commonly forced to make sacrifi- 
ces of friends and property and prospects when 
he accepts the Christian religion and forsakes pa- 
ginism. But to any who have fresh in mind the 
Saviour's promise that those who follow Him shall 
have ‘‘a hundred-fold in this present time,’’ as 
well as eternal life beyond, the biography of Yung 
Wing, a Chinese, will be apt and timely reading. 

This Chinese lad was one of three brought to 
America thirty-two ago by Rev. 8S. R. 
Brown, D. D., then Principal of the Morrison 
School at Hong Kong 

Placed in the family of Dr. Brown's mother, in 
Monson, Mass., Wing began a thorough course of 
study at the Academy in the town. He not only 
made rapid advances in scholarship, but became 
so impressed with the faith and Christian excel- 
lence of his friend, the landlady, that he re- 
nounced his heathenism and embraced the relig- 
ion of the 

He entered Yale College after his graduation, 
when the writer knew him, being a fellow-student 
thongh not in the same class, 

His religious character was a rebuke to many 
of his fellows born and nursed amid the gospel 
blessings he had but lately come to know. His 
progress, too, was such in the studies of a lan- 
guage and foreign to him, that he 
repeatedly won prizes over many American com- 
petitors 


For the 


years 


cross, 


people wholly 


On receiving his college degree (in 182 
Wing returned to hisinative country, burning with 
& patriot’s love and a missionary’s zeal. 

He had enjoved the advantages of a Christian 
education their worth. He longed to 
secure the to other boys of his own nation, 
and determined to engage the Chinese Govern- 
ment, if possible, ina scheme for sending native 
lads to schoolin the United States. 

This purpose 


854), Yung 


and knew 
same 


he kept steadily in mind, and 
sought employment which he thought would yield 
him the best opportunities. 

For a time he was engaged as Secretary in the 
studied law, and made 
himself aequainted with public affairs. He en- 
tered the and finally travelled 
ais a commercial agent 


diplomatic service. He 


Customs service; 


Seven years passed, and he was apparently no 
But he persevered. Be- 
fore the end of another vear he made the acquaint- 


nearer his grand object 
ance of one of the Imperial Vieeroys, Commander- 
in-chief of the Army, who became his friend, and 
took him into the Government service, where he 
was retained, and made a mandarin. 
His learning and ability soon secured him high- 
and he found himself on intimate 
terms with the most powerful statesmen of the 
realm. He pressed upon their attention the plan 
so dear to him in behalfof the youth of his race, 
and thoug slow to move in the mat- 
ter, he gained their respectful hearing. 

Yung Wing proved himself valuable to the Gov- 
ernment in many Ways, 


er promotion, 


h tl ey were 


and the time came when 


he was wanted more than ever. 


It was when the great -investigation took place, 
iffair of the Tientsin massacre. 
representatives must be 


over the Foreign 


present, and there was 
international law to be discussed, and interpreting 
to be done. The magnates saw as they never saw 
before that for the Empire’s service no one was 


equal to a talented Chinaman edueated in Amer- 









The Educational inten was soon afte r organ- 
ized, and Yung Wing was made its principal agent. 
Four or five years ago he came to this country, 
bringing the first company of Chinese boys, to be 
placed in American schools. 

They still look to this noble man, the Christian 
mandarin, as their best friend. In addition to 
his other honors, Yung Wing holds a provincial 
office at home, and is now Associate Minister of 
the Empire to the United States, with a salary 
that in itself is wealth. 

He resides in Washington, and is fifty years old. 
His wife is an American, and his oldest son is 
named Brown, after Dr. Brown, his early teach- 
er, and Dr. Brown’s mother, the lady with whom 
he lived in Monson. 

She was the author of the well-known hymn, 
“T Jove to steal awhile away,’’ and her memory 
is another record of the far-reaching influence of 
humble piety. 

ECCENTRICITIES OF WILBER- 
FORCE. 


Horace Greeley was not the only instance of a | 
great man with an absurd personal appearance | 


and absurd personal habits. Bishop Jebb de- 
scribes Mr. Wilberforce ‘‘as entering his room 
with the sweetness of an angel, and the agility of 
a monkey; and Lord Teignmouth remembers 
many instances in which this curious union of 
angelic and other qualities was displayed. 


Wilberforce was habitually 
sonal appearance. In dressing he never used a 
glass. He always wore a suit of black, often on, 
and sometimes beyond, the verge of shabbiness; 
and he was generally weighed down by ‘‘the 
weight of books and packets, with whie hh his ca- 
pacious pockets were generally stuffed.’ 

Mr. Owen, Secretary of the Bible Society, was 
wont to describe, with his inimitable humor, a 
scene at Kensington Gore, when he was offering 
up family prayers.. As Mr, Wilberforce was 
kneeling before him, one of these receptacles 
burst open, emptying its contents on the floor. 
What with surprise at the abundance and variety 
of the materials spread out before him, and Wil- 
berforce’s grotesque endeavors to regain posses- 
sion, Mr. Owen’s gravity was sorely tried. 

A still more laughable scene occurred in the 
House of Commons. Wilberforce usually carried 
an inkstand in his waist-coat pocket. On one oc- 
casion, while seated next to Sir Thomas Baring, 
who wore the nankeen trousers common at that 
time, Wilberforce jerked over him the whole con- 
tents of his ink-bottle. 

He started up, proceeded to apply blotting- 
paper, and “‘in his distress cut such capers on 
the floor”’ as to provoke the uncontrollable laugh- 
ter of the House. 

On another occasion Lord Teignmouth saw him 
“oarnish, before breakfast, every buttonhole of 
his coat with flowers whose freshness sorted ill 
with the faded hue of his almost threadbare gar- 
ment, till the heat of a summer day had produced 
assimilation no less singular than the previous 
contrast. And he was quite unconscious of the 
notice which his personal appearance attracted. 

On another occasion, at church, “he discovered, 
on opening his prayer-book, a tulip flower, and, 
remaining standing while the rest of the congre- 
gation were sitting, commended to Lord Teign- 
mouth its beauty, loud enough to be heard by 
many, who evidently regarded him with sur- 
prise.”’ 

“Again, when visiting his son Samuel at Bright- 
stone, I (Lord Teignmouth) saw Mr. Wilberforce 
mount on the seat of his pew, indicating, as he 
leaned over the pulpit, looking through his eve- 
glass full at the preacher's face, his delight by 
the animation of his gestures as he rose tiptoe 
responsively to the eloquence to which he was 
listening, while quite unaware that every eye of 
the rustic congregation was fixed upon him.’’— 
Westminster Review. 

— +o 

SALUTING THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

The royal family of England always bow to 
any one who salutes them, and it is considered 
etiquette to do so when they are met with in 
public. A writer in Harper's Bazar tells an 
amusing anecdote apropos of this custom: 


careless of his per- 





A young New-Yorker found himself driving 
along the pretty country road le ading to Chiswick 
one summer evening in company with another 


American gentleman; the latter, having just 
come abroad for the first time, was new to all 


English impressions and formalities. 

A grand garden-party had been given earlier 
in the afternoon by the Princess of Wales, and 
the guests having all returned to London, the 
road was somewhat deserted. 

As Mr. A and his friend bowled along, an 
open carriage came down the road toward them, 
containing two ladies dressed alike in black and 
white silk, and violet-wreathed bonnets, and faces 
that proclaimed them to be sisters. Mr. A 
lifted his hat, and the ladies smiled most agree- 
ably, and bowed politely. 

“What pretty women!”” exclaimed his « compan- 
ion. “You know them? Who are they? 

“Only the Princess of Wales and her 
replied Mr. A——, carelessly. 

A cloud of dust, and next came a dog-cart 
driven by a stout, handsome gentleman, by whose 
side sat the dark-haired, good-looking Czarowitz; 
again the same affable exchange of salutes. 
“Wales and his brother-in-law are passing,”’ said 
A——, in passing. 

The rolling of more carriage-wheels announced 
a victoria in which sat the pretty voung Princess 
Beatrice and the Marchioness of Lorne; a please 
ant smile and bow from the latter, rather a 
haughty glance and brief inclination of the head 
from the former. 

“Beatrice and Louise," said Mr, 
astonished companion, w ho had no time to spe: ik 
before the landau of Princess Mary of Teck ap- 








sister,”’ 





peared, her stout Roval Highness smiling, as 
usual, with the most winning sweetness as she 





returned Mr. A *s bow. 


Even the two little children om osite her bowed 
prettily, and the gay-looking 
came next in a T 
burgh, 
A 


Duke of Teck, who 
cart with the Duke of Edin- 
gave a most sweeping return to Mr. 
*s salute. 


One rey ai name after another being uttered to 





—_ 
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Mr, A——’s companion, the latter broke out 
with,— 


“Well, A——, I have heard Americans were 


well thought of over here, but only fancy how 
quickly you’ve got acquainted with the whole 
royal family. I wish I could have been intro- 
duced.’ 


Not until some weeks later, and finding him- 
self in the park, and seeing how all the hats were 
lifted, and every one was graciously bowed to, 
did Mr. A *s companion discover that his 
friend’ s intercourse with the royal family was a 





“bowing acquaintance” only. 
+e 





For the Companion, 


FRUITAGE. 


O fruitful, generous year, 

Thy early joys have iled, 

Thy violets are dea 

The pink-cheeked babies of thy youth 
Faded upon thy breast; 

Thou didst not grieve nor rest. 


Glowing in God’s sunshine, 
Drinking it deep like wine, 
Yet thou didst bear the rain, 
The tempest’s shock of pain. 
All things were rich for thee; 
Refuse of land and sea 

Thou didst take to thy heart, 
And change their viler part; 
Where clung a hideous sear 
Grew a lily like a star 

Now hast thou the last cheer, 
O generous, faithful year, 

Of those who with good will 
God's purposes fulfi 

Thon seest now the e1 1d; 
With fruit thy brane hes ‘bend. 


Hungry are great and small,— 
Man with the wistful herds, 
Children and flocks of birds,— 
And thou canst feed them all. 
Mrs. M. W. Butts. 


ee 


SAVED BY HIS STRENGTH. 

It is often remarked that personal strength has 
ceased to be of much account on battle-fields,— 
and this is mainly true where both contending 
parties are civilized armies. But here is an ex- 
ception in modern warfare, which reminds us of 
Homer’s battles: 

The late Gen. Donovan, known to almost every 
one, some yenrs back, in the city of Cape Town, 
etc., as the man with the lion’s voice, for many 
years commanded that famous corps, the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. As an evidence of the strength 
of his lungs, it is stated that he could drill his 


regiment with perfect ease at a quarter of a mile 
oO 


He was, at the time of the first Kaffir war, a 
captain commanding a troop in the above-namod 
regiment. He was over six feet in height, per- 
fectly proportioned, and possessed of muscular 
strength rarely given to human being. 

Searce knowing what fear meant, a consum- 
mate horseman, well skilled with his weapons, he 
invariably defeated the enemy whenever they 
had an encounter, himself coming off scatheless, 
so that he got to be regarded by the natives as 
bearing a charmed life. 

The Kaffirs, then as now, fought with address 
and determination, and were peculiarly cruel to 
their captured. If not immediately and humane- 
ly slain by the deadly assegai, they were usually 
reserved for the torture of being flayed alive, 
after suffering nameless indignities. 

The Katfiirs, particularly the Zulus, made a vow 
that, if ever the “devil captain,” as they called 
Donovan, or what was equivalent in their gut- 
turals, fell into their hands, his fate would be 
worse than any that had preceded him, and he 
knew they were men of their word. 

In one of the fights that took place in the up 
country, the captain’s luck seemed to have de- 
serted him. He and his command fell into an 
ambush in a gully between two rifts of hills com- 
mon in that country. His men were almost all 
either killed or wounded, his horse shot from 
under him, sabre broken, and pistols empty. He 
apparently was at the enemy’s mercy. 

Donovan knew that small mere y would be ac- 
corded him, and as two Zulu chiefs, famed for 
their strength and bravery, advanced to capture 
him alive, he seized one literally in each hand, 
and with his enormous strength doubled by the 
despair of the moment, brought their heads to- 
gether with a deadly crash. 

One of his wounded men afterwards said that 
it was like the sound of broken bottles. One 
chief was killed outright, and the other so maimed 
that he lived but a day ortwo. The rest of the 
band fled with terror, now thoroughly convinced 
that he was not a man, buta demon. The sur- 
vivors and the dead chiefs were shortly after 
brought in by reinforcements of the regiment. 
Donovan was hi urdly ever again opposed during 
the continuance of the war. 


= a 


A FRIGHTENED TAILOR. 

When a superstitious man sees some extraor- 
dinary effect, which he cannot explain, he is 
likely to attribute it to the working of spirits, 
evil or good, according to the nature of the effect. 
An illustration of this superstitious tendency is 
given in Chambers's Journal: 


In the days when the sewing-machine was in 
its infancy, a lady living in India imported one, 
and for a long time kept its mysterious working 
hid from the knowledge of her native tailor. 

This functionary was the slowest of his pro- 
verbially slow ‘‘easte,”’ and wasted no end of 
time drawling over hem and stitch. One day his 
mistress went to him arm-laden with yards upon 
yards of some dress fabric. ‘‘Dirzee,*’ said she, 
“Show long will it take you to run these breadths 
together?’ 

**Tree day, missis,’’ replied Dirzee. 
ple ase, plenty too much work.”’ 

‘Three days? Nonsense! Three hours, you 
mean. You are a very lazy man, and I'll cut 
your pay. Give me the stuff: I'll do it myself.”’ 

Then the lady retired to her boudoir, from the 
inmost penetralia of which a sharp and continnu- 
ous click and whirr reach the tailor’s ears. He 
could not make out what the sound was, and he 
was much too lazy to speculate on it. 

He continued to ‘‘chew betel,”” and yawningly 
to ply needle and thread. After an hour or two, 

**Missis’’ came back, and throwing at Mr. Dirzee’s 
feet the raw material now fashioned into a com- 
pleted skirt, said,— 

“There! See! You wanted three days, you 
sleepy fellow, to finish this, aud J have done it 


**Missis, 





already. 








Astonished, Dirzee turned over the drapery, 
examined the seams, scrutinized the stitch, and 
satistied himself that all was proper and ac. 
cording to tailor’s rule. He was confounded. It 
passed his understanding. There lay the work 
done and no mistake. 

But how? He sprang up from the mat on 
which he was squatting; kicked over the little 
brass vessel which held his drinking-water; scat- 
tered right and left thread, needles, thimble; 
stopped neither to put on his sandals or to adjust 
loosened turban and waist-cloth. 

Scared and bewildered, he ran for very life into 
the bazaar, shouting as he ran along,— 

“Shitan! shitan! [The evil one! the evil one}! 
He do tailor business that mem’s house. I lis- 
ten! Ihear! He ery ‘cleek, cleek, cleek!’ Two 
hour time he neber stop cry. Den! Plenty too 
much true his word I tell ebery bit true. All 
work done finish! I not go back dat bungalow.” 

And he never did. 


—— 
AN UNPLEASANT RIDE. 


-Among the most exciting recollections of our 
early reading is the story of a man carried off by 
a tiger, and his feelings while riding suspended 
from the brute’s savage jaws. In a recent book 
of travels entitled ‘‘Among the Zulus,”’ the writer 
relates 2 similar experience: 

I was out after porcupines, and was lying down 
one night near a porcupine’s hole waiting for him 
to come out. I had no gun, but only my hunting- 
knife and a large knobkerrie, with which to 
knock the porcupine on the nose; for that, you 
know, kills him at once. 

I did not hear a sound until I found the grass 
near me move and a lion put his paw on me and 
lifted me up. The brute pressed his claws into 
me, but luckily my leather belt prevented his 

teeth from damaging me, and he carried me by 
holding on to my “belt and coat. 

If either of these had given way I 
been laid hold of in a far rougher manner. A 
_ is like a eat in one thing; he can hold a live 

‘ature in his mouth and not damage it, just as 
I i e seen a cat carry a mouse, 

I knew the nature of the lion well enough to 
know that if I struggled I should have my neck 
broken or my head crushed in an instant, so I did 
not struggle, but quietly drew my knife and 
thought what best to do. I thought at first of 
trying to strike him in the heart, but I could not 
reach that part of him, and his skin looked so 
loose that I feared I could not strike him deep 
enough, carried as I was. 

I knew it would be life or death with me in an 
instant, so, turning myself a bit, I gashed the 
lion’s nose, and cut it through. He dropped me 
as I should a poisonous snake, and jumped away 
roaring with pain. He stood for an instant look. 
ing at me, but I did not move, and he did not 
seem to like to carry me again. 

More than once he came up to within a few 
yards, licking the blood as it poured from his 
nose; but there I remained like a stone, and he 
was fairly afraid to tackle me again. I knew a 
buffalo and an ox are very sensitive about the 
nose, and a cat if just tipped on the nose can't 
stand it, so I thought a lion might be the same, 
and so it proved. 

———_<+@>—_—_—__—— 
DAT KALIKER APRON. 

Human nature has its eccentricities, among 
which is a tendency to magnify our own and les- 
sen our neighbors’ misfortunes. The tendency 
is amusingly illustrated by the following sketch 
from the New York Herald: 


A well-known negro woman had wrapped a red 
bandana about her head, and had gone to the 
Jefferson Market Police Court to demand sum- 
mary justice. It was clear that the aged negress 
was deeply moved, and the justice gazed upon 
her sympathetically as he turned an ear to her 
grievance. 

“What can I do for you, aunty?”’ he asked. 

“Yo’ kin gib me justice, sah, an’ a wa’unt, an’ 
yo’ kin git me my prop’ty, an’ slap dem what 
tuck it right inter jail, so yo’ kin.” 

“Why, has any one dared to rob a poor old 
creature like you?” 

“Wal, it mayn’t be rob’ry, an’ it may. I dun- 
no wot yo’ calls it, but dere’s got ter be some 
*splanation bout dat kaliker apron o’ mine, or 
else dar’s gwine ter be trouble.” 

“Come, tell me all about it,’’ said the court, 
encouragingly. 

“Yo’ khow Misser Glassfo'd,” said the old 
woman; ‘‘Misser Glassfo'd ob Fiff Av’nue?”’ 

His Honor said he did,—‘‘a very worthy gentle- 
man he was.”’ 

“Dat may be,’ 
ively. 

“Dat may be, an’ it mayn’t, but all de ’specta- 
bility in dis bressid ’arth won't ’scuse de takin’ ob 
dat kaliker apron. 

**Yo’ see, jedge, I wucked fo’ Misser Glassfo'd. 
I washed and ironed for’im mor’n a monf. So's 
ter be nice un’ tidy-like, I tuck along dat ’ere 
kaliker apron wot had coss me seben cents a ya’d 
down t’ Frazier’s. 

“Wal, I hed ter go back dis monf ter wuck dah, 
so I leff de apron all nice washed and good as 
new. Wal, I dah yes’day. Shu’s I lib, 
jedge, dat fam’ly hed gone away wid it! 

“Deed dey hed. ’Pears dey hed loss two 
— en, an’ old Misser Glassford he'd gone died, 
an’ dey hed a cousin drownded, an’ dey was 
por Sonf t’ see a brudder wot was down wid de 
feber. 

*‘Now, would yo’ b’lebe it. jedge, after all dem 
wisitations, dey went off widout signerfyin’ in de 
least wot dey'd done wid dat kaliker apron,’ 


should have 


* said the complainant, reflect- 


goes 


+e 


GRANT AND HIS GROCER. 
A touching little story is told of Gen. Grant 
and his wife in the days of their poverty: 


He had gone from Galena to Springfield to get 
a captaincy in a regiment then being organized, 
and in his absence Mrs. Grant went to one of the 
Galena shops and asked for a barrel of flour on 
credit, as she had no money. Her request was 
refused, when a bystander, who was also a mer- 
chant, approached and told her she could have 
anything she wished from his store. This kind- 
ness in time of need was never forgotten by 
Grant, and after he became President-he bestowed 
substantial favor upon this good-hearted and pa- 
triotic grocer. 
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For the Companion. 


JOHNNY, JUMP UP! 
Rumble! jumble! Johnny got a tumble! 

How is he hurt, to start such a crying? 
Where is the bump that flew up in a lump? 

You really would think the boy was a-dying! 
Away like a rocket, eyes wild in their socket, 

The pussy-cat rushed—fluffy spurt! 

The little dog flew—and the doctor came, too, 

Before they found where he was hurt. 

O foolish little mannikin! I really think it is a sin 

For you to act like such a silly midget, 

And have such dreadful crying fits, that shake the 
household all to bits, 

And get the people all in such a fidget! 

Here, be a little man, Johnny! Jump up, if you can, 

And show a smiling face, so now, that’s a deary! 
The world is full of trouble, and don’t you make it 

double, 

But do your best to keep it bright and cheery. 

MARGARET. 
Segininicinc MMi eA nccmanes 
For the Companion. 
AN AFTERNOON LESSON. 

Philip Brent and his sister Sadie generally 
played very happily together, for they were the 
only children in the large farm-house on the hill; 
and when Phil was such a little boy that he could 
searcely speak plainly, he used to say that ‘‘Sadie 
was such a cunning little thing.” 

He was just three years older than this little 
He loved her very dearly now; but some- 
times he would feel that it wasa much finer thing 
to be a boy than a girl, and that as he was so old 
and so wise, Sadie should be very obedient. 

But the spoiled darling, a dear little roly-poly 
thing, with great black eyes, and the sauciest lit- 
tle nose, thought that brother Phil was just made 
to wait upon her, and humor all her whims; and 
sometimes their views would clash very unpleas- 
antly. 

It was a bright autumn day; and Philip was 
busily working at a little out-house that had just 
been given to him for his own use. 

He had been hammering for some time inside, 
and he was now making the door secure. 

Sadie stood near, in her little pink sun-bonnet, 
looking rather cross; for Phil would not tell her 
what he was doing all this for, nor would he let 
her go inside. To all her questions, he replied 
that it was a secret; and that some day, maybe, 
he'd tell her. 

But what little girl of six years would be put 
off inthis way? Sadie coaxed until she was tired; 
and then she got angry, and stamped her foot; 
but Phil went on with his hammering, and did not 
seem to care in the least. 

The little sister was sure that she saw him take 
something out of a covered basket, and she 
thought it might be kittens, or perhaps little chick- 
ens, but Phil would tell her nothing, and she 
stood pouting awhile, and finally walked away. 

But there was no one at the barn toamuse her, 
and she did not want to go into the house; and 
by-and-by she went back again. 

But Phil was not there now, he had gone to the 
house to get something; and after peeping all 
around without being able to see anything inside, 
Sadie tried the door. It wasn’t fastened very se- 
curely, and two or three pulls got it open. 

The little girl screamed, ‘‘Oh!”’ as two pigeons 
flew over her head. And just then, Phil, looking 
very red and angry, ran toward her, calling out,— 

“You little ‘meddlesome Mattie!’ Pll give you 
a shaking that you’ll remember!” 

Sadie shrieked, and took to her heels; she had 
never run so fast in her life before, but her broth- 
er ran faster; and forgetting all about the pond 
in the fear of his anger, she stumbled, and rolled 
down the bank, and into the water. 

Phil was sobered in an instant, and his red face 
very quickly turned white. What if his little sis- 
ter should be drowned? There was no one to get 
her out, and he could do nothing but scream for 
help. 

Fortunately, two of the hired men were com- 
ing across a field in the opposite direction; and 
they soon lifted little Sadie, all dripping, from the 
water. But she was very still and white; and 

hil cried as if his heart would break. 

He forgot all about his pigeons, and would have 
given everything he had to see Sadie smile again. 

She was carried into the house, and laid on her 
little bed; and Mrs. Brent cried, and every one 
looked very solemn, and the doctor was sent for. 

They rubbed and worked over the little girl for 
a full hour, without being able to see any signs of 
life. But suddenly she opened her eyes, and 
said,— 

“Where’s Phil?” 

A happier boy never lived than the one who 
now bounded joyously at the sound of his sister’s 
Voice. And when Sadie asked,— 

“Won't they ever come back again, Phil? I’m 
Sorry; but I didn’t know there was anything there 
that wouid fly.”’ 

“Never mind, dear,’ replied Phil, choking 


sister. 


had cost him oars only 
have told you. 
you, 
know; and perhaps, 


half-dollar, a | with to} 
But yon see I wanted to surprise | 
They would have laid eggs, you 
on your birthday, I might 
have had a beautiful white pigeon for you.” 
“Oh!” whispered Sadie, ‘Show good you are, 
Phil!’ 
But Phil didn’t feel particularly good, as he 


Sadie. 


looked at his pale little sister; and it was some 


time before Sadie was able to run about again. 


For the Companion, 
QUEER LITTLE BIRDS. 
Holloa! holloa! what birds are those 
Up in the chestnut-tree? 
Such birds as they, 
I truly will say, 
I never before did see! 
Hither and thither from bough to bough, 
Half hidden ’mid leaves so green, 
Could any one ever— 
Well, no, I never 
Can guess what it all may mean. 


And surely there never were heard such songs 
From wild-wood birds before; 
So sweet, so clear, 
I love to hear 
The echoes ring o’er and o’er. 
Lo! one little bird peeps out at me, 
And I see a familiar face 
With merry eyes, 
As blue as the skies! 
And I think I can also trace 
A wonderful likeness—isn’t it queer? — 
To a dear little girl of mine. 
And she calls in glee, 
“Papa, it is me!” 
And how the dear eyes shine! 
Thus one and another at last I know 
Of the birds in the chestnut-tree; 
Those queer little things, 
Without feathers or wings, 
Stealing my nuts from me! 


For the Companion. 
WHICH WOULD YOU BE? 

Little Pinkie was sweet as a rose and gentle as 
a dove. 

More is the pity that little Pinkie should be in- 
troduced to you with her yellow hair dangling 
like tangled cobwebs over her small pug nose, 
her blue dress all torn and spotted, her hands as 
black as a chimney-sweep’s, and a card moreover 
pinned on her back, with ‘‘Untidy’’ printed in 
very large letters upon it. 

The card was really almost worn out with long 
usage. Aunt Zeph brought it out almost every 
day, and hung it round gentle, careless little 
Pinkie’s neck. 

Every night, tired, dishevelled Pinkie deter- 
mined henceforth to be neat, and sighed out at 
the end of her evening prayer, ‘‘Please I would 
like to be a very tidy little girl ‘after this.” But 
somehow when the day-time came, it did not 
seem to her to be so very naughty to be ‘‘onneat.’’ 

Pinkie was sitting in the window on a pile of 
nice fluted aprons and collars which Aunt Ziph had 
told her to put away in her bureau. 

She leaned her little grimy hands on the back 


through her disordered curls at the little girl in 
the opposite house, who was rocking in a low chair, 
and darning a small red stocking. 

While Pinkie is gazing, let us look round Pink- 
ie’s room. 

It seems to be moving-day with the dolls. Two 
tin express wagons are piled up with furniture be- 
fore the open baby-house doors. 

Then a gorgeous barouche full of dolls is upset 
on aheap of stoves and mirrors and china that 
seem to have been flung hastily out of the little 
baby-house windows. 

The kitty has tossed over Pinkie’s work-basket, 
and is friskily cuffing about the tangled balls 
and spools. 

Pounce, the little dog, after chewing at Pinkie’s 
boots and shaking her ‘“‘Reader’’ to tatters, is fast 
asleep on the ribbons and roses of Pinkie’s new 
hat. 

Little Tufty, the canary, is chirping piteously 
for seeds and water, which Pinkie has forgotten to 
give him. 





dorn a sohat the thought of his pigeons, which 


The bed is all tossed about by Pounce; the 


————_—+or— _ 


of the chair, and resting her chin on them, gazed | 


Mrs. Brent talked to her boy very earnestly 
about his quick temper, which had nearly caused 
his little sister’s death; and after that sad day, 
Philip seemed quite changed. Perhaps Sadie did 
not tease him so much; but the brother and sis- 
ter were very fond of each other; and the new 
pigeons which soon came to take the place of the 
others belonged to them both. 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


And my sweet birdie, with eyes of blue, 
Sir.gs out, “Oh, isn’t it fun! 

Please, papa dear, 

Won’t you climb up here?” 
But my climbing days are done. 


I shake my head at the merry group; 
Too old a bird am I, 
As you may see, 
To perch in a tree, 
Or try to fly so high!” 





drawers and doors all standing open. Alas for 
little Pinkie! 

Now let us look into the other room across the 
way, where the little girl sits darning and rocking. 

The ivies in the window are dancing in the 
morning sunshine, made very happy by the good 
breakfast and nice clean bath which Plum, the 
busy little darner, has just given them. 

The baby house is all in nice order, and locked 
up fast and tight with the dollies lying comforta- 
bly in bed, their night-caps tied squarely under 
their chins, and their eyes wide open. 

They are not to get up all day, because little 
Plum has so much to do she cannot properly at- 
tend to them. 

Yes, little Plum has certainly a great deal to do. 
After the stockings are mended, there is little ba- 
by brother to be drawn round the garden in his 
new carriage, and when baby brother pleases to 
go to sleep, there are all Plum’s small handker- 
chiefs to be ironed. 

Yes, it is a very busy day indeed, thinks Plum, 
darning briskly at the stocking heel; so very brisk- 
| ly that the small busy bee, filling his little pots 
| of honey from the honey-suckle jars just outside 
the window, hums with delight at such industry. 

Such a neat little room is Plum’s, with all her 
| small boots in a prim row in the shoe-bag, every 
chair in its place, and the smooth quilt white as 
show. 

“Oh dear, I wish such proper little girls wouldn’t 
go and move in opposite!’’ sighed Pinkie, as she 
wriggled about uneasily over the fluted aprons 
and collars. ‘It’s ’scouraging how Aunt Ziph will 
talk about her to me. Oh dear!’’ 

**Pinkie!”’ 

This severe voice was Aunt Ziph’s. Aunt Ziph 
was standing at Pinkie’s door dressed for a drive. 
She had come to take Pinkie with her. But Pink- 
ie’s appearance and the appearance of Pinkie’s 
room were unfavorable to such a plan. 

Aunt Ziph turned out Pounce and the kitty, 
pulled down the shades, and ordered Pinkie into 
bed. Pinkie, sobbing under the quilt, heard the 
carriage drive off towards the green hills and 
grassy roadsides. 

Poor Pinkie! I am sorry to have such a tale to 
tell of her, but such sad things do happen to un- 
tidy little girls. Eusiz GORHAM. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &é. 
i. 

COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
CEXPLANATION. — In each of the following sentences a 
word of four letters is concealed, and the definition of the 
word is given in the same sentence, These words make a 
double acrostic, the primals of which give one of the love- 
liest seasons of the year, and the finais the place where to 
enjoy that season. ) 
1, When the weather is cool, I often sing a medley 
song. 

2, Do not scorch a robe or burn it. 
3, At the hospital, Charles saw a tine mineral. 

» That he did not steal the boat, Henry has made 
a Seaen affirmation. 
5, Let us give Bob a badge for his excellent imper- 
sonation of the woodman in the Forty Thieves. 
6, Steve Roberts is always ready to doa 
tion. 
7, Ere the 


good ae- 
yar ends, it will break many a heart. 


F. F. 
2. 
BIBLICAL ACROSTIC,. 
Whose coming gladdened much the heart of Paul? 
Where was man’s happy home before the f: ul: 3 
Who in an idol’s house helped slay his sire’ 
Whose flock grazed near the bush that burned with 
ire? 
What angel to a prophet said, “Fear not!” 
Who kissed her friend, but would not share her lot? 
Who sat and judged beneath a stately pe ulm, 
And ’mid the din of war felt no alarm’? 


3. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS, 





, 1, Ww hy is the bell in the steeple like a good anec- 
‘ ote’ 
2, When i is the book like an Indian? W.T. 0. 


4. 
INVERTED PYRAMID. 
1, A light ornamental work. 2, A kind of snake. 
3, A very small quantity. 4, The beginning of crime. 


5. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead a violent effort, and leave cars. Behead 
again, and leave a natural phenomenon. Again, and 
leave a city mentioned in the Old Testament. Again, 
and leave a preposition. Again, and leave a conso- 
nant. 
Behead a fraud, and leave rage. Behead 
and leave a verb meaning to consume. Again, and 
leave a preposition. Again, and leave a consonant, 
resembling, in sound, a beverage. 
Behead a fixed look, and leave a kind of weed 
which grows among grain. Behead again, and leave 
averb. Again, and leave a note in music. Again, 
and leave a vowel. N.f. M. 
6. 

TRANSPOSITIONS—WATER-BIRDS. 
I’m a very queer bird, with a very queer bill, 
And I carry a sack which with fishes I fill, 
And go upon shore to devour them at will. 


again, 


Transpose d, Um a method of flowering, you'll find, 
Quite common to grasses, and plants of their kind. 


7. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1,A vowel. 2, Ananimal. 3, A fruit. 4, A meas- 
ure. 5, A vowel. 
8. 
REBUS. 

















pe 





A child of storied fame. W.T..0. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. AUTUMN—LEAVES 
UNITE DRONE 
TINE ETTA 
UTE EEL 
ME RE 
N Autumn Leaves. D 
2. Sure, ruse. Save, vase. tule, lure. Dora, 
road. Mope, poem. we - , peal. Vein, vine. — 
3. Cloth, loth, lot, 1. Plaid, laid, aid, ai, I. Bind, 


bin, in, I. Band, and, an, a 
4. Hip—po—pot—amos. 
5, D 


SET 
DEMOS 6. Fan 
SEVERER Lily 
DEMETRIUS Owl 
TORRENT Sofa 
SB EINE Stand 
RUT Yarn—F vossy. 
8 
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HAY-FEVER. 

A new view of this disease has come to be enter- 
tained, the result of a more careful study of it. Itis 
found to be nervous in its origin; to come not from 
without, but from within, though it may have numer- 
ous exciting causes. Dr. Beard, of New York, who 
has led in the more recent investigations, says that 
those who thoroughly understand the nerve-theory 
of hay-fever are prepared for the discovery of al- 
most any conceivable manifestation of this wonder- 
ful malady. 

Though he has seen or studied over eight hundred 


cases, every season brings to his attention novel, un 





expec land unimaginable eaprices in its history and 
symptoms. He adds, “In the family of meuroses” 
[nerve-diseases|, “to which hay-tever belongs, nothing 
ean surprise, nothing is anomalous, nothing is’ in 
consistent. With the evolution of the modern con 
stitution, new shapes and type of symptoms are every 
year coming under observation.” 

While eminent physicians have looked upon run- 
ning of the nose, sneezing, cough, asthma, and aver- 
sion to light, as essential to the disease, Dr. Beard 
has known a case in which the only symptom was in- 


flammation of one eve, coming on 


suddenly every 
summer. Another was characterized only by an ee 
zematous eruption of the face, coming on, year after 
year, between the 20th and 25th of August. If the 
eruption was suppressed by treatment, an attack of 
asthma followed. 

In another case, the only symplom was spasm of 
the esophagus; in another, loss of voice; in another, 
the attack was preceded for two or three days by 
profound mental depression, during which immense 
quantities of alcohol could be taken without any ap- 
parent effect. 

“Like all the nerve-maladies of the family to which 
it belongs, hay-fever is by far the most common in 
the North, and it regularly decreases in frequeney as 
we go South.” 

+ 
MR. GLADSTONE’S GOODNESS. 

The great Mr. Gladstone has qualities which foree 
even his enemies to admire him. He cares so little 
for money that he often disreg 
and welfare. 


irds his own interest 
When Prime Minister, he refused ar 
ficrease of salary, and retired from office so poor 
that he had to sell his library and eabinets of rarities, 
the collections of many years. And now the London 
Truth says of him 


His readiness to succor all who appeal to his ehar- 
ity is only limited by his means, and he frequently 
returns froma country walk with his poekets cleaned 
out, thanks to his distribution of gold and silver 
among the sick or needy villagers 

Some months age he v went out fora walk of about 
twelve miles, intending to return to Hawarden by 
train; but in the evening he found he had given away 
everything, and had not money left to pay for his 
ticket, so he trudged home on foot, arriving so late 
that his family had beeome uneasy ; 

Mr, Gladstone does more than give money away, 
for he has often been known to go and read the Bible 
to tenants who were bedridden, and this mission of 
charity he has always discharged in the most nat- 
ural, unostentatious fashion, even when he was 
Prime Minister, ane A had work enough to oeeupy all 
the moments of sucha sturdy toiler as himself. 

He is, in truth, a ae fervent Christian man; and 
the explanation of much of what is wayward in his 
character may be found in hi sdeep religious eonvie- 
tions. His wrath is generally righteous wrath, if one 
may socallit. IT know that he has borne some family 
trials with angelical serenity. . : 


> 
SINGULAR FREAK OF LIGHTNING. 
One of the most extraordinary of the lightning’s 
eccentricities is thus chronicled by the area pee 
(Kansas) Jrdeper On Thursday evening of last 
week Mrs, Sharp, together with her sons and a neigh- 


bor or two, numbering ten persons, left her frame 
house and went into a vacated dug-out close by, asa 
matter of precaution, as it looked likely to storm: 


About ten o'clock, as they were looking out of the 
door at the clouds, a lond clap of thunder, with vivid 
lightning, burst overhead, and four or tive balls of 
what appeared to be fire fefl near a tree some twenty 
yards from the door. 

Some of these balls moved along the ground. One 
of them entered the dug-out and produced some 
startling electrical, but not injurious, effects on those 
present by jerking them about i - various directions, 

The electric ball circled round a post which oceu- 
pied the centre of the room as a prop to the ridge- 
P yee 

A crowbar was on the floor in a line with the door, 
Which appeared to attract the rolling ball and eon- 
tlucted it out of doors, without doing any harm what- 











ever, but electrifying and very much searing the in- 
nates. 

Some of them felt the tingling effects on their 
nerves of the electricity for half an hour afterwards. 
One of the balls struck a wire clothes-line and melted 
it and demolished one of the posts to which it was 
attached. 

Another of the balls rolled down «a bank and de- 
stroyed a hog-pen which was at the bottom of the 
bank, but did no harm to the hogs that were in the 
pen. The tracks of the balls were clearly visible by 
the green grass being scorched over which they 
passed. : 





+> 
WILD CATTLE AND MUSIC, 

We have heard it said that caravan-drivers are in 
the habit of singing, to cheer their over-wearied and 
groaning camels. A similar custom, with like ef- 
fects, is reported of the herders, or 
Texas. 


“cow-boys,” of 
A recent traveller in that State says: 


The cow-boys, while tending (mounted on their 
wiry mustang ponies) their Texan cattle, which are 
almost as wild as buffaloes, and as dangerous to a 
man on foot, are accustomed to sing a great deal to 
while away the lonely hours. 

At night they hobble their ponies, and, wrapped in 
a blanket, lie down to sleep on the prairie, a little 

way from the cattle. Sometimes in the night a thun- 
der-clap or some strange sound will start up the cat- 
tle with wild aitright, and they will snort and paw 
the earth, and ina moment a wild rush and stam- 
pede would commence; but the cow-boys would spring 
up, and while they loose and mount their ponies they 
commence singing their old songs. 

The cattle, he aring the well-known and accustomed 
voices, will soon quiet down, thinking all is right, 
and resume their rest again. 


+> 
DONE IN SPORT. 
The danger of rough play in boyhood has too many 
sad examples in life-long sears or maiming: 


Twenty-nine years ago, two boys, about a dozen 
years of age, were playing “tag,” in Lewiston, Me. 
‘They were ine rry and active ly uis, and were frolick- 
ing with school-boy enthusiasm and carelessness. 

One lad caught the other, struck his heels, and 
playfully tipped him over. His whole weight came 
down upon his falling playmate, whose spine was 
seriously injured in consequence, 

He was conveyed home, and it was found that he 
was a physical wreck. For two years, he was able to 
walk around a very little, and then, as the results of 
his injuries gradually grew more serious, he was 
obliged to be carried from one place to another, en- 
tirely losing the use of his lower limbs. 

At length his whole body became rigid, and he was 
powerless. For twenty-three years, Matthew Ran- 
yo has sat fixed in his chair, as in a vise, night and 
day 





+ 

SNAKE AND HOG FIGHT. 
Even a creature as “wise as a serpent’? may get the 
“wrong pig by the ear’? sometimes: 
A terrible fight between a hog and a black snake, 
about s 1 feet long, hi rf just been seen near Stone | 
Ridge, Kingston, N. Y. A drove of hogs were pas- | 
turing in a lot owned by Cornelius Hardenburgh. 
Most of the lot is swampy land. 

The hog had been wallowing in the mire, where the 
snake found him. Instantaneously, the snake wound 
itself three or four times around the hog’s neck, and 
tried to throw the animal, but failed. Gaining firm 
ground after some trouble, the hog started on a run 
towards the drove. 

The snake then lengthened himself out, and rear- 
ing his head directly in front of the hog’s eye, drew 
back, as though to strike. As he did so, the hog 
opened wide his mouth, and instead of striking where 
it intended, the snake popped its head between the 
hog’s jaws, which immediately closed. 

The result was that the head and a part of the body 
were bitten off. The remainder of the snake, which 
had encircled the hog’s throat, loosened its hold and 
dropped to the ground, 





+ 
SHOCKING AWAY HICCUPS. 
A common remedy for hiccups is to give the person 
afflicted a shock. The following story tells how ef- 
fectual it was in the case of a French girl: 


A French lass was at school, and during a thunder- 
storm the electric fluid fell close to her. For a mo- 
ment she seemed to be suffocating, but this sensation 
soon passed off into a fit of hiccups. These became 
so distressing that after three days her mother took 
her to the children’s hospital in Paris for advice. 

The surgeon ordered her to be taken to the oper- 
ating-theatre, where on seeing the medical man stand- 
ing ata table covered with some awful-looking in- 
struments, and surrounded by a number of istants 
in white aprons, the child became so terrified that 
she forgot her hiccups, and she was thus cured. 






a 
ATTACKED BY A SWORD-FISH. 
Sword-fish attack whales, and, occasionally, one has 
been known to run his sword into the hull of a ves- 
sel. But John Doyle, of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
found out to his cost that even a boy may furnish a 
target for this fish’s aim: 


Young Doyle, who is an expert swimmer, under- 
took to swim along the New York shore in the East 
River. While enjoying himself in the water he was 
suddenly attacked by a sword-tish, which struek him 
on the right leg, just below the knee, inflicting a 
deep and painful wound. He struck out vigorously 
for the shore and landed in an exhausted condition. 
He was removed to the hospital, and is now rapidly 
recovering. 

+ 


NOT DESIRABLE IN A WIFE. 
Young ladies, anxious to be known as admirable 
horse-women, may learn something from this inci- 
dent, told by the Boston Transcript 


A well-known Bostonian was trying a horse one 
day in company with the owner, 2 professional 
“jockey.” Having driven him a mile or two, the 
gentleman, who noticed that he pulled pretty hard 
and showed a good deal of spirit, requiring constant 
watching and a steady rein, said,- 


to drive?”’ 
“Well, sir,” answered the jockey, “I must say that 
I shouldn't want to marry the woman that could 
drive that horse.” 
+> 


ConTRACTOR—How’s this, sir? I trusted you to 
overlook this work, and here, the tirst day, the very 
thing I wanted most of all is neglected. Ovrerseer- 
Faix, surr, and isn’t that overlooking it entoirely, 
thin? F 

A GENTLEMAN whose crest was a boot and spur, 
and who had it painted on his carriage, one day saw 
two boys examining the adornment. One boy said, 
“IL wonder why they have painted that on the ear- 
ringe?” “I de ire | say,” replied the other, “*because 
he’s a shoemaker.’ 


A WOMAN stopped ten minutes in front of a store 
in Springtield to gaze at a patent fly-trap in opera- 
tion, Which was pretty well filled, and after studving 
the placard, two dollars, intently, moved on, after 
piping ¢ out, to the great amusement of the bystanders, 
“Tew dollars! 1 woutk in’t give tew cents for all the 





flies in Springtield!’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Do you think that is just the horse for a woman 





In. BOCK, 

nervousness and peevishuess of 
» chiefly attributable to tea and coffee. The 
digestive organs of confirmed coffee-drinkers are in a state 
of chronic derangement. Chocolate is neutral in its physi- 
eal effects, and is really the most harmless of our fash- 
fjonable drinks. WALTER Baker & Co.’s preparations 
are undoubtedly the best, and may be had of grocers 
every where. (Communicated. 


of Leipsic, says ze 


our time 








+ 
For Mosquito Bites, Burnett's Aalliston is invalu- 
able, as it contains a peculiar property, which neutralizes 
the poison and allays the inflammation caused by the sting 
of insects. ( Communicated. 
—- + 
Kidney and Urinary complaints of all kinds perma- 
nently cured with Hop Bitters, (Communicated. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. «:: eit Pans 


lets. Cirenlar and 15 sti than Sheets of stamps 
sent on approval, at 25 per 3 discount, to all persons 
giving suitable refer ences. - H. CAMPBELI 
6 WwW cahin gton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WIDOWS, Wives and Daughters of ord 







A Masons can have highly luere 
V, on salary or commission. Th 
members. Send for particula 
CO., Masonic Books and Reg. 

way, New Yor 
PATENTS). TR: ADE-MARKS, CAVEATS. 
MUNN&C Park Row, New York, Proprietors 
of the SCIENTIFIC AwERIC AN. Thirty-four years’ experi- 
ence as Solicitors of Patents. Handbook on Patents, with 

full directions and advice, sent free. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information, 

THE POPE M’F’G CO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston. Mass. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 

New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn: Any 
one can do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business toagents everywhere. Send for ciren- 
lar of Patterns ry Prices, with stamp. 

E.S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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REDDING & 
alia, 731 Broad- 




















and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and a eS. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITIONS, «ec. (GF A profitable business for a man 
with small capital. A\s anterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. McAllister, MW ia, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y 











“As yellow as a Lemon,” expresses the fact that 
jaundice has set in. The poor, ill-used liver has turned like 
the “trodden-upon worm,” and asserted her rights. Use at 


once 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
regularly, according to directions; get the system in proper 
shape, and soon the bloomof youth will return to the cheek 
and health be restored. No medicine is better for the gen- 
eral system than TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGI: 


NEW MUSIC CHEAP! 


Asanextra inducement, we offer MUSICAL HOURS 
from Sept., 79, to Dec.,’80, 16 mos., with 3 premiums, for only 
>. very No. conti 1ins 12 pieces by the best American 

and Foreign composers. Music teachers everywhere are 
recommending it as the handsomest and best musical 
monthly. Over 8000 Companion readers have sent for it, 
and afterwards formed clubs. We give 12 35e pieces 
every mea or, in the 16 mos., 192 pieces ($67.20 worth) 
for only ‘here is run in connection with our store 
6 large stea or inting-presses (costing over $6000). As these 
can turn out an immense = of music, we are enabled 
to a the 16 mos. (192 pieces) and 3 Premiums for only 

1.75. Or 4 months for 50 ets. (cash or stamps). 
G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 

























STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Dural ty & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE |! BRO , Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





St. Lovis, November 10, 1877. 
Messrs. J. Burnett & Co., Bost on:—The relief the Jonas 
Wiitcomn’s AstiimMa RemMeEpy afforded me was perfect. I 
have not had a bad night since taking it. 


This complaint 
has troubled me for a long time, 


and I have tried many 
things, but in no ease found any relief until your Remepy 
eame to hand. IT most cheerfully recommend it to any one 
troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma, for it is the only rem- 
edy ever used by me with any good effects, 
Yours truly, WM. T. MASON, 
Of Messrs. Mason & Gorpon, Lawyers, 
51743 Chestnut Street. 

Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses and 

properties of our preparations, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 





b 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 


ame chance for | 


OCT. 9, 187Y. 


Season of 1879-S0. 


THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct. 27, 1868. Re-issued Feb. 5, 1878. 

THE ever increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully war- 
rants us in making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never worn the 
Union Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass, without pur 
chasing a set of these suits, and giving them 
afairtrial. Ladies who have tried them say 
that nothing would induce them to return 
to wearing the old-fashioned ves 
drawers. ‘Their universal verdict is, ** 7'ry 
them ounce and you will never want to wear 
the others. 

JN ORDERING, send for one size ey ond 
than is usually worn in ordinary vests; 
if the person is unusually tall or fully’ de. 











veloped, send for two sizes larger. 
| PRICE LIST. 
| Style. LADIES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
1000 MERINO. | 26| 28 | 30| 32| 34 | 36| 38 


Full Fashioned. 325 350 375 400 425 
3000 CASHMERE. seb 

Full Fashioned. 425 450 475 500 525 550 575 
| 4000 EX.CASHMERE. r 
| Full Fashioned. 500 525 550 575 600 625 650 
| 73 MERINO. 
Cutand Seamed. 225 240 255 270 285 300 315 
|} 83 WHITE ALL-WooL. 
Cutand Seamed. 375 400 425 450 475 500 525 
84 Scar. ALL-WOOL. 

Cutand Seamed.425 450 475 500 525 550 575 


MISSES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 


529-5 MERINO. |18| 20 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 28| 30 
Full Fashioned. 225 240 255 270 285 300 315 


450 475 





73-M MERINO. Do 
Cut and Seamed. 150 165 180 195 210 225 ae 





ates will be prompt- 
ceipt of price. 
ristered Letter, or Cash- 
Address 


Orders from any part of the United St 
y filled, and forwarded pre-paid on re 

P remit by P. O. Order, Re 
ier’s Draft on New York. 


CEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
a Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MATL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


OF ae 


The LARGEST and OLDEST Dry Goods House in NEW 
ENGLAND. We are now Naeine our immense stock at 
retail, at gio -s lower than were ever quoted at wholesale 
before the vy These unparalleled bargains have 
crowded our imme nse stores with customers trom all parts 
of New England, and we desire every one in the Middle, 
Western and Southern States to take advantage of 
these the Greatest Bargains ever offered in America. Send 
at once for our New Catalogue, complete in every detail of 
, description and price. 
i JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., 








U.S... 
LADY AG ENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME cRISWOLD's 








PATENT 
=. SKIRT-SUPPORTING , 













*aoUl{] 
Japrnoyg 


23 Broadway, 
New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail, posts see paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Ci iw. Perma- 
nent and profitable emplovment for ladies. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. CAUTION.—All Corsets manufactured by 
me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable infor- 
mation of any infringements sent to my address will be 
suitably rewarded. For Descriptive Circular address —_ 
office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 923 
Broadway, N. ¥. Branch office, 32 Winter St., 
Areade Building, Boston, Mass, Mention this paper. 








T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
4 Cire ulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


@ LADIES CIRCULARS 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 





HOCOLATES 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Haviag stood the test for nearly a century, they 
are noted for their Purity, Nutritive and 


Delicious Qualities. 


Sold by all Leadine Drueezists. 














